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PARMLY METHOD 

Essential Features 

1. No memorizing of stories by the children. 

2. No printing on the blackboard. 

3. No diacritical marks. 

4. No drill on combinations of consonants nor on 

phonograms by themselves. 

5. Silent reading before the child reads orally. 

6. Individual work from the children. 

7. Consonants and vowels emphasized. 

8. Words and families of words emphasized. 

9. Important word elements emphasized. 

10. New words taught by means of families or 

phonograms already acquired. 

11. No home work to be required. 

12. Notebooks made by the children; the pages 

written and supplied by the teacher. 

13. Books to be used occasionally as soon as the 

first sentence is learned from the black- 
board. 

14. Three lessons daily, from each of three groups. 

15. Use of the key in charts on pages 19-22. 

16. The alphabet not to be taught until the sounds 

of the letters have been thoroughly learned, 

7 



8 TEACHERS' MANUAL 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Aim. — To teach a child to read is to impart to him 
the power to get thought from the printed page. 

Memory. — All progress in learning to read must 
depend upon the memory. Memory depends on three 
elements, — interest, strength of impression, and repe- 
tition. The first two are the most important ; there- 
fore in teaching, by exciting and maintaining a child's 
interest, and by securing distinct, vivid first impres- 
sions, we greatly reduce the number of repetitions 
necessary to fasten new knowledge in his memory. 

First Requisite. — The first requisite for learning to 
read, then, is the learner's interest in what he is to read. 
A story read aloud has its place and value, but a story 
told makes a stronger appeal to the listener and arouses 
a stronger response. Then if there be allusions unfa- 
miliar to him, yet vitally important to the story, the 
teacher should preface the story with objects or pic- 
tures to give stronger and clearer impressions. 

Telling Story. — The teacher should first tell the 
story entire, because every child is entitled to his own 
interpretation of it as a whole. 

The teacher should next draw the story in parts 
from the children through significant questioning. 
She should ask questions to stimulate the child's atten- 
tion, interest, imagination, memory, power of inter- 
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pretation, and the desire to tell what he thinks and 
feels. In the answers to the questions, the teacher 
should insist upon getting sentences and not mere 
fragments. If necessary, the teacher may add the 
personal element by leading the child to place himself 
into the story. This deepens his interest and brings him 
into vital touch with the beauty and power of the story. 

Lastly, the teacher should tell the story again as a 
whole, bringing the parts together; thus cultivating 
in the children the power to see relations and to ob- 
serve continuity. 

The story should not be memorized by the children, 
and the children should not be required to tell it entire. 
Such memorizing has been found to interfere with 
learning to recognize separate words. 

First Reading. — After the children have become 
familiar with the story, the teacher calls forward a 
division of her class, perhaps, one third. The first 
sentence in the book is repeated by the teacher and 
written upon the board. The teacher should not print 
upon the board. The teacher then reads the sentence 
to this group of children, showing them what a delight 
it is to be able to read. 

Then each child in the group reads the sentence or, 
in other words, repeats it. The teacher should insist 
upon correct expression in reading, and each child miLst 
recite individually. 
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After this the analysis of the sentence is begun and 
three words should be presented, in the first lesson. 
(See pages 13, 14.) Three words are usually too many 
to present at the beginning, but in the first lesson 
they will assist the teacher at once in the grouping of 
children for the several classes. . 

Grouping. — Next, the teacher should erase the 
sentence and write the words in a column. The 
temporary classification of children into the separate 
reading groups may be determined by the number 
of words each child recognizes in the column. The 
bright children will immediately recognize and name 
the three words ; others but two ; others but one, or 
perhaps none. 

If two thirds of the entire class recognize all three 
words, the teacher may divide the two thirds into 
two separate groups; she should endeavor to keep 
the two groups advancing at the same speed as long 
as possible, and should favor the group that has any 
tendency to fall behind. 

This temporary grouping enables the teacher to 
proceed with her work at once, on the first or second 
day of school. It will probably be necessary to re- 
adjust the grouping later. 

The second group of children, even if they do not 
keep up with the highest group, should always be 
kept as near to it as possible. Later^ the teacher may 
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draw from this group to supply vacancies in the 
highest group. 

The lowest group should always be kept as small 
as possible ; at the start, it should contain four or five 
children only. Children demoted from the other 
groups, or children added from outside, will soon 
increase its size, and, if the teacher has not a care, 
this group will grow to be the largest. Sometimes it 
is well to help some children by allowing them to 
read with two different groups. In that case, the 
teacher should not call those groups of children for 
their lessons, consecutively. 

New Words. — After this classification of children, 
but one or two new words should be given in a lesson, 
besides the review. (See "Suggested Programs," 
page 33.) Never attempt to acquire more than 
four words in a day while reading from the board. 
Even to bright children too many new words at one 
time will cause confusion later. Some children are 
capable of retaining one word only. 

Those words that are easiest to be remembered by 
the children should be omitted gradually from the 
daily review drills; those that seem more difficult 
to any particular group should be studied for a longer 
period together with the new words. (See "Sug- 
gested Programs,'' page 33. See Device III, page 137.) 

All lessons herein stated will be for the advanced 
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group or groups. The lowest group should continue 
to drill on one or two words for several days, if neces- 
sary. Learning to know these is the absolutely essen- 
tial step before undertaking to learn new ones. • Other 
groups of children will need a repetition of the first 
lesson according to their ability. 

Sight Words. — All words in the first story are 
visualized and classified as *' Sight Words/' until the 
class has the power to get words phonetically. Later, 
"Sight Words" are the unphonetic words, that is, 
those that do not fall into groups and require diacritical 
marks to indicate their sounds. (See page 18.) 

Use of Books. — Books may be distributed for seat 
work as soon as the children can read a sentence 
from the board. The teacher passing up the aisle 
can guide the children to study by asking them if 
they know the several words that she shows theni. 
(See Device II, page 136.) 

If the children have followed the story in the books 
while reading from the board, they are familiar with 
the printed page. It encourages them to be allowed 
to bring their books to recitation occasionally for 
the purpose of reading the parts already studied 
from the board. This also furnishes additional ma- 
terial for study at the desks, and the children may 
read by themselves each day's lesson when the 
teacher does not call for the books. 
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Three short periods for reading, of fifteen to twenty 
minutes each, are much more valuable than two long 
ones. (See ''Suggested Programs," page 33.) A 
class following this method can easily do the work 
in this book in less than a year. 



ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS IN READING 

LESSONS FOR MONDAY. (See p. 33.) 

- The teacher writes upon the board in script : 

A litUe pine tree was in the wood. 

The teacher then reads the sentence to the group of 
children. Then each child in the group reads the sen- 
tence. (See pages 9 and 10, First Reading.) 

" Each child be ready to tell me what picture he 
sees when I read the sentence from the board " or 
" what he thinks about when I read the sentence 
from the board,'' etc. Some child will answer : *' I 
see a tree," 

The teacher then tells the class that she will 
find tree in the sentence (she underscores it), and 
that she will write tree in several places on the board. 
The teacher then asks three or four children, sepa- 
rately, to find tree somewhere on the board and to 
tell what they find. The ear and the eye must be asso- 
ciated. It is much easier for a child to find what the 
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teacher names than for him to name what the teacher 
finds. To be a good reader a child must be trained 
to hear the words he sees. Later, his silent reading 
is to affect his own use of language. 

^^ What kind of tree did you see in the picture?'' 
" I saw a little tree " or " I saw a pine tree.'' The 
teacher locates little (or pine, if that were given) and 
places it several times with tree, forming a column or 
columns of words. The children recite as before, find- 
ing and naming little. The teacher allows some child 
to find tree again. Another may find tree in all its 
places. Another may find little in all places. Still an- 
other may recite all the words while the teacher points. 

" Where was the tree? " "It was in the wood.^^ 
The teacher locates wood and places it several times 
in the columns. The children find wood. Review 
tree and little. 

The columns of words at the close of the first 
lesson appear: — 



tree 


tree 


wood 


Httle 


wood 




wood 


tree 


Uttle 


little 


wood 


wood 


tree 


little 


tree 


little 


wood 


tree 


little 


tree 


little 


wood 


little 


wood 


tree 
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LESSONS FOR TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 

The teacher continues with the first sentence until 
the analysis has been completed. 

A little pine tree was in the wood. 

The teacher has the sentence read again by each 
child in order to bring the thought forward. She re- 
views the words in the preceding lessons. 

*' What was the name of the tree? " " It was a 
pine tree." The teacher will locate pine and place 
it several times with the review words. She allows 
some child to find pine in the sentence, then in the 
column; another to find it wherever he can; an- 
other to recite all the words to which the teacher 
points. 

" Who knows the first word in the sentence?'' etc. 
The teacher proceeds no further unless the children are 
sure of all their words. If some child now confuses 
nearly all the words, that child is being advanced too 
rapidly, and he belongs to a lower group. But if some 
child confuses merely two words the teacher should 
keep him with the advanced group and teach him those 
two words. (See Device J*, page 135.) 

The second and following sentences are analyzed 
in the same manner. (See " Suggested Programs," 
page 34. See Devices I, II, III, pages 135-137.) 
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FAMILIES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 

"Families^* are those groups of words that have a common 
phonogram as a base. Ex. : ine is the family name for piney wine 
nine, fine, etc. 

The words given on the chart (page 22) are the 
first family words in the first story that introduce 
the sounds of the letters by the initial consonant. 
Ex. : pine, p ; wood, w ; had, h ; etc. The teacher 
may select others, if her judgment so dictates, but 
these are the earliest learned and therefore hasten 
the development of power. 

These words are arranged on the chart for the teacher 
only, to bring the whole scheme of development 
before her on one page. For separate lessons and 
board drills, see pages 29-32. 

The list of words on page 19 contains words (87) 
selected from the text, and each should be taught as 
a " Sight Word " when presented in the story. The 
" Families " that these words introduce should not be 
taught until the words themselves have been learned 
from the text. The first sixteen words in the list are 
the words given on the chart and appear early in the 
first story. They are the first family words that in- 
troduce the consonants. They may be analyzed 
into (1) initial sounds and (2) phonograms, or family 
sounds. The remaining words in the list are the 
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first words in the text that introduce " Important 
Families " ; that is, families that cannot be sounded 
by separate letters by beginners because the vowels 
are not long, and the children should not yet be 
taught the use of diacritical marks. These families 
or groups must be memorized, and since they are 
difficult to remember, they are classified as "Im- 
portant." There should be much drill upon them, 
since they give fundamental elements for future sight 
reading. (See page 19.) 

The next two lists of words (pages 20, 21) are the 
first words in the text that introduce " Simple Fami- 
lies.'' The words in these groups can be sounded at 
sight in one of the five ways given in the table, page 
18. The families that these words introduce are given 
in the " Manual " to correspond with those that are 
given in the " Primer " for the benefit of the children. 
They do nbt necessarily call for drill. At the proper 
periods the teacher should allow the children to read 
them from their books and so to become familiar with 
them. 



CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS 



(The silent letters, printed in italics, should be crossed out 

on the board.) 

f Words presented as 
"Sight Words," 
from which fami- 
lies are developed. 
Each of these 
words should be 
analyzed into an 
initial sound and a 
phonogram, be- 
cause the vowels 
are not long and 
begmners do not 
yet know the 
use of diacritical 
marks. Ex. : had, 
not, best. 



Words. 



Phonetic. 



1. Important Groups, 
or Groups diffi- 
cult to remember . 
(See page 19.) 



2. Simple Groups, or 
Groups soimded 
at sight. (See 
pages 20, 21, 23.) 



Unphonetic. 



1. Words having fa- 
miliar elements. 
Ex. : proud, lift. 

2. Words having 
silent letters. 
Ex. : ^ghty Idgh. 

3. Words having two 
adjacent vow- 
els. Ex. : maid, 
roar. 

4. Words having the 
silent ending e. 
Ex. : ride, stone. 

6. Words in which 
every letter can 
be sounded by 
the child. Ex.: 
wild, mind. 

Words that are not group — family — words 
but require diacritical marks to indicate 
their sounds. (These should be taught as 
sight words. Ex. : was, through.) 
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EIGHTY-SEVEN WORDS 



From these '' Sight Words," collected from each story, 
^' Important Families" and "consonants" are devel- 
oped. The underscoring indicates important elements. 






N 
N 






u 

H 

0) 

d 
S 



CO 

XX 

H 



o 

u 
Ex 



g 

< 

o 

00 
O 

O 



pine 

wood 

had 

made 

day 

long 

sun 

not 

care 

for 

gold 

kind 

ring 

bell 

just 

took 



m 



S 






fl4 



them 

aU 

but 

did 

other 

it 

am 

wish 

she 

when 

blew 

by 

saw 

wiU 

bag 

pick 

glass 

would 

at 

how 

so 

an 

best 

out 

let 





red 




boy 


• 


' 




far 
chop 


CO 

I' 


less 
ax 


P4 


pross 




him 


^ 


slip 




scrub 


• 


up 




bread 


B 


ash 


09 


as 




C3 


neck 


§ 


Anock 


95 


hang 


P4 


nod 


^^ 


tap 


1 


stuck 




cloth 




brought 


pj 


us 








Anob 


§ 


[drink 








hug 


1 


sir 










drank 






85 


big 


• 






1 


walk 
leg 


1 

• 

o 


love 








mud 


V 


purr 








huff 




log 






00 

1 


if 
six 


• 


tnmk 
buzz 








back 


1 


hum 








crept 




brush 








hung 
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EASY WORDS 

Words selected from the text to introduce " Simple 
Families/' or families that can readily be sounded by 
means of letters, or by known phonograms. 

These words are collected from the stories and are 
those from which " Simple Families " are developed. 



• 


ni(//it 
morn 
hark 
and 


each 
chair 
sleep 
cool 




• 

dance 
start 


• 

i 


speak 
ask 
grant 
join 




dear © 


round 




sweet 




I moan 


s 
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green f^ 


hard 
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miUc 


• 




feel , 


room 




sour 


;5 roar 


a 
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goat 


\i\gh 


£ 


find 


1 growl 


pm 


eat 


felt 




goose 










laid 






f gifl 








• 


house 


bam 




real 




' clean 


& 


down 
meet 


end 
seek 


1 


stretch 
grasp 


• 
CO 


proud 
match 


1 


wild 


north 




tail 




pain 


tie Red Riding H( 


short 

fast g 

soon ^ 

— fc 

turn 


bunch 
bloit? 
south 
third 


• 

o 
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leap 
beast 
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deed 
sneer 
scoop 
prince 




jump 


load 




soil 




(Z4 


went 


field 


1^ 




arm 


march 








scream 


over 
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SILENT E 

Words selected from the text to introduce " Simple 
Families " with silent ending e. These families do 
not require drill. As soon as power has been ac- 
quired, that is, when children make use of the sounds 
of consonants and vowels, they can sound them at 
sight. 





tree 




tire 




came 




Uke 
take 




broke 




gave 




ate 


Page 72. 


[ side 

white 
[ time 




[ 









I 



those 

nice 

five 

lane 

hope 

rage 

blaze 

more 
change 



mile 



o 
as 

fl4 



at • 



CO 



whole 
face 
die 
stone 

breeze 
life 

drove 

rode 

pale 



taste 
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VOWELS AND IMPORTANT ELEMENTS. 
WITH THE WORDS THAT INTRODUCE 

THEM 



a 


out — ou 


e 


how — ow 


• 
1 


too — 00 





noise — oi 


u 


on — on 


for — or 


all al 


far — ar 


bell el 


sir — ir 


will il 


her — er 


B& — as 


. purr — ur 


am — am 


an — an 


let — et 


in — in 


at — at 


when — en 


it it 


sun — un 


if if 


hum — um 


us — us 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN PHONICS 

First Analysis. — As soon as the child has ana- 
lyzed several sentences and has become familiar with 
the term " words/' he may safely analyze words. 
He should early be trained to build new words out 
of familiar elements. (See " Suggested Programs/' 
pages 29, 36.) 

The words that first introduce the consonants are 
among the Qarly words to be committed to memory 
and are found in the first few pages of the first story 
in the book. (See page 22.) 

The teacher should not present any consonant 
sound until the child has a clear idea of that sound 
acquired from a familiar word. The ear and the eye 
make the impression, and the child helps himself by 
means of the word. 

The Chart. — The chart on page 22 presents a 
logical framework, and is so arranged for the con- 
venience of the teacher only, to show her how to 
establish the sounds of the consonants as early as 
possible. 

In the chart, the framework words are printed in 
bold type on a diagonal line. The bold print signifies 
new material. Starting with a given bold-faced 
sight word and passing from the diagonal to the left 
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will review families with a new consonant. Starting 
with a bold-faced word and passing from the diagonal 
line upward gives drills on a new family and reviews 
consonants. 

Use of Cards. — As these words are presented and 
analyzed into initial sounds and phonograms, the 
teacher should place cards with the phonograms 
printed upon them in conspicuous places about the 
room. The words from which these phonograms are 
developed should be placed above the phonograms, 
or the list of family words below, or both, in order 
that the phonograms may be continually associated 
with words and ideas. (See Device V, page 138.) 

Rate of Progress. — The phonic work need not be 
postponed, if the reading advances fast enough to 
introduce words needed to supply consonants. Other- 
wise it must wait, because a consonant sound should 
not at first be taught except as the initial sound of a 
familiar word. 

When the families on the chart have been mastered 
and the child knows the consonant sounds, the 
teacher should drill the children on all other important 
families in the first story, as they are needed to 
supply the new words in the text. (See "Sug- 
gested Programs," page 44.) Phonic drills on the 
board should continue along with reading from the 
book, for each subsequent story reviews familiar fam- 
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ilies, SO that the child can read the new stories while 
drilling upon families in the old story. 

Consecutive Consonants. — In teaching combina- 
tions of two consonants, as sp, the teacher should not 
drill on these combinations by themselves, but gradu- 
ally with the regular phonic drills, should introduce 
words with two consonants making a single initial. 
Ex. : not, spot. In the development of all phonics, 
the aim should be ideas: not mere sounds but 
sounds related to ideas. 

Blending. — It cannot be urged too strongly that 
pupils should be taught to blend their words; that is, 
utter them with on6 sound, as pine, wood, sun, instead 
of breaking them and giving the sounds incorrectly; 
as puh for p, making puhine; wuh for w, making 
wuhood; suh for s, making suhun. 

New Words. — The children should get all new 
words either by content or by phonics, or both, as 
soon as possible. Phonic drills should be applied 
constantly to the text of the lesson they are reading. 

Names of Letters. — The vowels are introduced by 
their names, or long sounds ; a from a; e from she ; 
from so, etc. The names of other letters are not 
taught at first, because children confuse the names of 
the letters with their sounds. No diacritical marks 
are used in the First Reader. Other vowel sounds are 
to be introduced naturally, as they occur, by means of 
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the phonograms under " Important Families." (See 



pages 18, 19.) 


« 






Ex: bit 


bit6 


pin 


pine 


mad 


made 


tub 


tube 


not 


note 


rod 


rode 


mat 


mate 


rob 


robe 



Important Families. — In the above first and third 
columns the vowels are not long and the families are 
classified as " Important " because the children can- 
not sound the letters separately. (See pages 16, 17, 
18, 19.) In the second and fourth columns the fam- 
ilies are classified as "Simple" because the children 
can sound every letter, striking off the silent e. (See 
page 21.) 

The teacher should give the sounds a, e, i, o, u, 
thy shy ch, 00, ou, oi, au, as soon as they occur in a 
word in the text, after phonics have been introduced, 
and not before. 

The sounds er, ir, ur, should be taught as early as 
one of them appears, and should be kept in a con- 
spicuous place in the room for constant reference and 
study. Such phonograms as ar, or, er, ir, ur, are 
very important since they are elements of many 
different words, which can be sounded at sight if 
these elements are known. The few families ork, irt, 
alt, amp, and int have been omitted since there are no 
words in the text from which they might be developed. 
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The few words belonging to these famihes can be 
sounded at sight without preliminary drill. 

Silent Study. — The child will soon learn how to 
study silently and will have the power to help him- 
self. He will probably investigate his book and joy- 
fully discover the families which have been purposely 
inserted for his use. 

A wise teacher will not hasten work on any family 
of words, for " thoroughness is essential to success." 

Advanced Reading. — In undertaking advanced 
reading in the book, following the review, the teacher 
should ask the class to read each sentence silently 
before the individual child reads aloud. The children 
may place their fingers upon any unknown word. 
After each child has found the unknown word, the 
teacher should develop that new word by phonics, 
if the children cannot recognize it by the context After 
the new word or words have been developed, as 
stated, some child may read aloud the advanced 
sentence or paragraph. 

Review. — If the work is review and a child in his 
reading comes to a word that he has forgotten, the 
teacher should develop that word as above stated ; 
if the thought has been broken by this interruption, 
she should always insist upon the child's reading 
from the beginning of the sentence after the word 
has been reacquired. Thus the child always reads 
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for the content and not for the words merely. This 
encourages his interest in the story, so that he him- 
self will go back without the teacher's suggestion, and 
read for the content, after he has found out the word 

4 

he did not know. 

The Alphabet and Spelling. — The alphabet may 
be taught, probably, at the close of the first year of 
school, but certainly not until the children have 
mastered the sounds of the letters. 
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LESSONS 1-4. (See page 36.) 

The teacher writes pine on the board. It is the 
first word on the chart (page 22) and a familiar word 
to the child. She does not divide it in writing but 
presents it as a whole. Then the teacher slowly 
pronounces pine. The children listen. Then she 
says: — 

" Who can give the first sound I made? " Some 
child will make the sound p as the teacher made it. 
Another child may make it. If any one child has 
difficulty in catching separate sounds, the teacher 
may ask that child to make believe he is going to say 
pine or, to start to say pine but not to finish. At 
this stage all recitations should be individual. 
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The teacher now says pine again. "Who can 
give the next sound? " or " Who can finish when I 
make believe to say the word?" Some child gives 
ine. Others do the same. The teacher gives both 
again, drawing the attention to the whole word 
without separation. 

" Now I will show you the first sound we made," 
and she covers the last part of the word with a paper, 
showing p. She then allows each child to make it. 
Then she shows the last sound, ine, covering the 
first letter of the word with a paper. Each child 
should have a chance to say it. The teacher now 
removes the paper and gives both sounds distinctly, 
without separation, pine. The children in turn give 
both sounds. The teacher should insist that all blend- 
ing of sounds forms words. This completes one lesson ; 
but the same individual work on this word should be 
repeated for several lessons. (See "Suggested Pro- 
grams," page 36. See Device IV, page 138.) 

When pine has been analyzed, ine should be printed 
on a card (in large type only) and placed in a con- 
spicuous place in the room for constant reference. 
The word pine should be placed above it in order 
that the phonogram may be continually associated 
with the word and the idea. Later, the words of 
the family should be written beneath the card, for 
association. 
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LESSONS 5-8 

Review pine as a whole ; ' have the children give 
connected sounds. Refer to the ine family on the 
large printed card, thus, " Who can find ine some- 
where else? " 

The new word wood is analyzed in the same man- 
ner. When each child has mastered this word, the 
teacher may slowly write vdne under pine. The 
children should blend or slide the review consonant 
with the new family, so that it makes a word. (See 
chart, page 22.) If the children do not recognize 
the forms in new relations, the teacher should not 
tell them but should assist them, by covering the 
phonogram ine with a paper. She immediately re- 
moves it, to allow a volunteer to blend the word. 
This must be done with each child every day until 
the word is mastered. The teacher should always 
bear in mind that every child is first entitled to the 
joy of discovery. 

Each new family should be printed on a card and 
placed conspicuously for. daily reference and absorp- 
tion. The word from which it' is developed should 
be placed above it; the words of the family should 
be written beneath it. (See " Suggested Programs," 
page 36, for intermediate lessons on phonics.) 
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LESSON 9 

The teacher reviews pine, wood, 

wine. 

The teacher analyzes had. This completed, she 
writes the new consonant under the ood family, 
omitting the ine family, as it does not build a word. 
Each child sounds the new word. She also writes the 
review consonant p under the new family ad, and each 
child again recites. We now have on the board ; — 



pine, 


wood, had ^ 


wine. 


hood, pad 




T^ERSON 15 



The teacher reviews families ood, ine, ad. 
She analyzes made. The board at the close of the 
lesson will show : — 



pine. 


wood. 


had, 


made 


wine. 


hood. 


pad, 


wade 


mine 




mad 





* See " Suggested Programs," page 37. See Devices IV, V, 
page 138. See chart, page 22. 
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Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Thura. 



Fri. 



For Three Lessons Daily 

First Week 

1. treCf liMe, wood 

2. tree,* little, wood 

3. tree, little, wood 

1. tree,* little, wood 

2. pine,2 tree, little, wood 
, 3. pine, tree, little, wood 

1. pine,* tree, little, wood 

2. A,' pine, tree, little, wood 

3. A, pine, tree, little, wood 

1. A,* pine, little, wood * 

2. was, A, pine, little, wood 

3. was. A, pine, little, wood 

1. in,* was. A, pine, little, wood 

2. ihe,^ in, was, A, pine, wood, little 

3. the, in, was. A, pine, little 



I A.M. 
P.M. 

I A.M. 
P.M. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

\ A.M. 
P.M. 



* Always review the reading. 

* The new words are italicized. 

' A and the should be taught with the long sounds when used as 
separate words for the sake of the vowel sound. Expression in read- 
ing will properly blend them with the following words in the text. 

* See Device III, page 137. 
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Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Thurs. 



Second Week* 

1. Review sentence and words. Read new sen- 
tence from board. 

2. needles, the, in, A, pine, wood, little 

3. needles, the, in, was, A, pine, little 

1. needles, the, in, was, pine, little 

2. Itf needles, the, in, was, little 
. 3. It, needles, the, in, was, pine 

1. heaviifuLy It, needles, the, in, was 

2. hady beautiful. It, in, needles, the, was 

. 3. had, beautiful, It, in, needles, the, was 

1. had, beautiful, the, needles, was 

2. windy had, beautiful, was, the, needles 

3. They^ wind, had, beautiful, was, needles 



A.M. 



P.M. 



I A.M. 



P.M. 



I A.M. 



P.M. 



I A.M. 



P.M. 



I A.M. 



P.M. 



1. muLsiCy The, wind, had, beautiful, was 
Fri. \ 2. madCy music, The, wind, had, beautiful, was ' 
3. made, music. The, wind, had, beautiful, was 

*A11 reviews should be individual readings of the sentence as 
well as drills upon words. If all the words in a sentence have 
been studied, an excellent and rapid way to test the children is 
to have them name the words in the sentence out of their proper 
order. If each child in the group is able to do this, then the 
teacher should proceed with the new sentence. 

2 At first, it may be necessary to drill on a word already acquired, 
if its appearance has been changed by a small letter or a capital. 

' The teacher may go faster, if necessary, and complete this sen- 
tence during the week. 
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Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Thurs. 



Fri. 



Thibd Week* 

1. Review reading from beginning of story, 
new sentence from board. 

2. tJ^em, made, music, The, wind, had, was 
. 3. them, made, music. The, wind, had, was 

1. day, them, made, music, wind, had 

2. day, them, made, music, wind, had 

3. oZZ, day, them, made, music, wind, had 

1. long, all, day, them, made, music, wind, 
had 

2. long, all, day, them, made, music 
. 3. sun, long, all, day, them, made 

1. shine, sun, long, all, day, them, made 

2. shine, sun, long, all, day, them 

3. Bid, shine, sun, long, all, day, them 

1. not, But, them, shine, sun, long, all, day 

2. happy, not. But, all, shine, sun, long, day 

3. happy, not. But, all, shine, sun, long, day 



Read ] 



A.M. 
P.M. 

A.M. 
P.M. 



A.M. 
P.M. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

. A.M. 
P.M. 



* The teacher should use her judgment about retaining or omit- 
ting review words. The above lists are suggestive only, the words 
omitted being those usually easy to remember, those retained 
difficult to remember ; classes differ, however. 
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Mon. 



Tues. 



Wed. 



Fourth Week* 

1. Review reading and transpose 

. sentences. Read new sen- 
tence. 

2. care^ happy, not, But, shine, 

sun, had 

3. did, shine, happy, not. But, 

sun, had, care 

1. did, care, happy, not. But, sim, 
shine 

2. Jofy did, care, happy, not. But, 
sun 

3. leaoeSf for, did, care, happy. 
But, not 

1. other f leaves, for, did, care, 
not 

2. haioe^ other, leaves, for, did, 
care 

3. saidy have, other, leaves, for, 
did, care 



• % 



1. pine 



2. pine 



3. pine 



A.M. 



P.M. 



1. pine 

2. pine wood 

3. pine wood, 
wine 

1. pine wood 
wine 



3. pine wood' 
wine 



^ Do not begin phonics before the fourth week. Children first 
analyze sentences into words, and phonics should not begin until 
the children are themselves ready to analyse these words. (See 
pages 29-32.) The phonic drills from the board, as shown above, 
may precede or follow regular reading. 

2 See chart, pages 22, 32. 
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Fourth Whhk — Continued 



Thurs. 



Fri. 



1. itf said, have, other, leaves, 
for, did 

2. are, it, said, have, other, 
leaves, did, for 

3. always, are, said, have, other, 
leaves, did 

1. green, always, are, said, have, 
other, leaves 

2. 1, tired, green, always, are, 
said, have, other 

3. am, tired, I, green, always, 
are, said, have 



1. pine wood had* 
wine hood 



3. pine wood had 

wine hood pad 

1. pine wood had 

wine hood pad 



3. pine wood had* 
wine hood pad^ 



* See chart, pages 22, 32. 

* The teacher may go faster, if the children are ready to proceed. 
Since classes differ in ability, the time allotted to phonics is sug- 
gestive only. 
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Fifth Week 



Mon. 



Tues. 



I 



1. am, tired, I, greeii; 

always, are, said, 
have 

2. of, am, tired, I, 

green, always, are, 
said, have 

3. ymh, of, am, tired, 

always, are, said, 
green 



1. goldy wish, of, am, 
tired, are, said, 
green 

2. Oh, gold, wish, of, 
am, tired, said, 
green 

3. Oh, gold, wish, of, 
am, tired, are, 
said 



1. had* pine wood 
pad wine hood 



A«M* 



3. had pine wood 
pad wine hood 



P.M. 



1. made had pine wood 
pad wine hood 
mad mine 



3. Review 



* These lists should not be written upon the board without the 
initial consonants, nor should the children recite words from a list 
of consonants. Children learn words by seeing them. 
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Fifth Wiiek — Continued 



Wed. 



Thure. 



Fri. 



1. to, Oh, gold, wish, 

of, am, tired, are 

2. fairy f to, am. Oh, 

of, gold, wish 

3. kind, fairy, to. Oh, 

wish, of, gold 

1. She, kind, fairy, 

to. Oh, wish, of, 
gold, etc. 

2. heard, she, kind, 

fairy, of, wish, to. 
Oh, etc. 

3. When, kind, she, 

fairy, heard, of, 
wish, etc. 

' 1. night. When, heard, 
she, kind, wish. 
Oh, to, etc. 

2. came, night, heard, 
kind, etc. 

3. toiLched, she, came, 
night. When, etc. 



1. made had pine wood 
wade pad wme hood 
mad mine 

3. Review 



1. day made had pine wood 
wade pad wine hood 
mad mine 
dine 



3. Review 



1. day made had pine wood 

way wade pad wine hood 

pay mad mine 

hay dine 
may 

3. Review 
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Mon. 



1. ivand, touched, 
she, came, 
night. When 

2. her,^ wand, 
touched, she, 
came, night. 
When 

3. vnth jher J wsLudf 
touched, she, 
came, etc. 



Wed. 



Sixth Week 
long day made 
way wade 

pay 

may 
hay 
lay 

3. Review 



had pine wood 
pad wine hood 
mad mine 
lad dine 
line 



1. 7n, with, her, sun long day made had pine' 



Tues. 



wandjtouched, 
she 

2. morning, In, 

her, with, 
wand, etc. 

3. blew, In, morn- 

ing, her, with, 
etc. 

1. ring, bells, 

blew, etc. 

2. like, ring, 

bells, etc. 

3. what, like, 

ring, bells, 
blew, etc. 



song way wade pad wine 



pay 


lad dine 


hay 


sad line 


may 




lay 




say 





not sun long day made had pine 

pot nun song way wade pad wine 

hot pay lad mine 

dot hay sad dine 

lot may line 

lay nine 



say 

^ The phonogram er should be introduced and kept in a conspic- 
uous place with ir, ur, (See page 27.) 
* The ood family may be dropped until needed. 
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Sixth Week — Continued 



Thurs. 



Fri. 



1. robber f by, what, 

like, ring, bells 

2. He, saw, by, rob- 

ber, like, what 

3. These, He, saw, 

by, robber, etc. 



1. bag, my, These, 

He, saw 

2. wiU, fiU, etc. 

3. jiLst, pick, etc. 



care not sun long day had pine 

hare pot nun song way pad wine 

dare hot pay mad mine 

mare dot hay sad dine 

lot may line 

cot lay nine 

say 

for care not sun day pine wood 
nor hare pot nun way wine hood 
dare hot fun. pay mine food 
mare dot may dine 

fare lot lay line 

cot say fine 

hay 
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Mon. 



Wed. 



1. tookf poor, 
pick, etc. 

2. barCf poor, 
took, etc. 



Tues. 



3. dOy bCf^ 
pick, bare, 
poor 

1. never, do, 
be, poor, 
bare, etc. 

2. Afen,2 
never, 
do, be 

3. glass, 
Men, etc. 

1. They, etc. 

2. wovM, at 

3. again, 

Hark 



Seventh Week 

gold for care not 
hold nor hare pot 
sold dare hot 

cold mare lot 

fare dot 
got 



kind gold care not 

wind hold hare pot 

mind sold dare hot 

find cold mare lot 

fold fare got 

dot 



sun wood wiU 

fun hood pill 

gun food hill 

good mill 

siU 

fiU 



sun 


will 


when 


nun 


pill 


pen 


fun 


hill 


hen 


gun 


mill 
sill 
fill 
kill 


men 



ring kind gold care sun will when 

wing wind hold hare nun pill pen 

sing mind sold dare fun hill hen 

fling find cold mare gun mill men 

king rind fold fare run fill 

swing rare kill 

riU 



^ See vowels, page 26. 

* Give en family by means of when and get Men, 
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Seventh Week — Continued 



Thurs. 



Fri. 



' 1. And, 


bell ring" 


kind gold care sun 


will when 


how 


well wing 


wind hold hare nun 


pill pen 


2. fine,"^ 


sell sing 


mind sold dare fun 


hill hen 


swings 


fell fling 


find cold mare gun 


mill men 


S.feU,^ 


king 


rind fold fare bun 


fill then 


broke* 


swing 


bind bold rare 


kill 




bring 


bare 


rill 


> 






_biU 


1. deary* 


just took 


bell gold will when 




mtisty^ 


must hook 


well hold pill pen 




80,^ 


rust look 


sell sold hill hen 




takcy^ 


cook 


fell cold mill men 




break* 


book 


tell fold biU ten 
told till 
still 





* By family from pine, ring, belt, jusL (See pages 49-53.) 

* By sound, broke, dear, take, break. 



See vowels, page 26. 
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O 



o 



o 



Mon. 


Review 


A \^%*««X/V/ 


•a 


Mon. 


Review 


Tues. 


in, them 




Tues. 


am, wish 


Wed. 


aU, but 




^ 


Wed. 


she, when 


Thurs. 


did 




o 


Thurs. 


blew 


Fri. 


other, it 




Fri. 


by, saw 


Mon. 


Review 






Mon. 


Review 


Tues. 


will, bag 




Tues. 


at, how 


Wed. 


pick 




^ 


Wed. 


so, an 


Thurs. 


glass 




o 


Thurs. 


best, out 


Fri. 


would 




• Fri. 


let 


Moil 


Review* 






Mon. 


Review 


Tues. 


red« 




Tues. 


knock 


Wed. 


far 




^ 


Wed. 


tap 


Thurs. 


chop 




o 


Thurs. 


brought, knob 


Fri. 


him, up 




, Fri. 


hug 






Mon. 




Review 






Tues. 




big» 






One Week 


Wed. 




walk 








Thurs 


• 


leg 








Fri. 




Review 



* The reviews should be kept up even if the reading has passed 
to the next story. 

' The new families should not be given until the story presents a 
word from which the family may be developed. (See pages 70, 71,) 

' See page 78. 



FIRST READER 



LESSONS IN DETAIL 



LESSONS IN DETAIL 

THE LITTLE PINE TREE 

(The figures at the left denote the number of new words introduced in the sentence. 

See Suggestions, page 33.) 

I 

8 A little pine tree was in the (See pages 13. 33.) 

wood. 

4 It had beautiful needles. (See page 34.) 

7 The wind made music in them (See pages 34. 35.) 

all day long. 

2 The sun made them shine. (See page 35.) 

3 But the little tree was not happy. (See page 35.) 

3 It did not care for needles. ^ (See page 36.) 

4 " All the other trees have leaves," it said. 

3 " Needles are always green. 

4 I am tired of them. 
1 I wish I had leaves. 

1 I wish I had gold leaves. 

2 Oh, to shine ! to shine ! " 

2 A kind fairy was in the wood. 
2 She heard the little tree. 

When night came, 
7 she touched it with her wand. 

1 In the morning the tree had gold leaves. 

When the wind blew, 
1 it made the leaves shine in the sun. 

* Do not begin phonics before the fourth week. (See pages 29, 36 . ) 
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3 It made them ring like bells. 

" Oh," said the little pine tree. 

1 *' 'What beautiful leaves ! " 

2 A robber came by. 

1 He heard the music of the gold leaves. 
1 He saw them shine in the sun. 

"Oh," said he. 

6 " These gold leaves will just fill my bag. 

1 I will pick them." 

1 He took them all. 

2 The poor little tree was bare. 

II 

The robber took the gold leaves. 
"I wish I had leaves," said the tree. 
2 '^ I do not like to be ^ bare. 

^ The teacher should give the e family by means of he^ a familiar 
word. Ex. : he 

me 
we 
beX 

She should check the word she wants to be singled out for the 
sentence, and ask each child individually to sound the word. Then 
the teacher should write the new sentence upon the board and ask 
some child to draw a line under the word just sounded. This is 
the first application of phonics to the reading, so the teacher should 
ask several children to sound the new word in the sentence. Of 
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1 Gold leaves will never do. 

2 Men like them. Robbers will take them. 

1 I wish I had glass leaves. 

2 They would ring like bells. 

They would shine in the sun. 

Oh, to shine ! to shine ! " 

1 The fairy came at night. 

1 She touched the tree again. 

In the morning it had glass leaves. 

1 " Hark ! " said the little pine tree. 

'* These leaves ring like the gold leaves. 

2 And how they shijie in the sun ! 

1 What a fine ^ tree I am ! " 

course, the sentence can easily be read as there are but two new 
words in the line. The teacher should proceed with the rest of 
the paragraph and drill upon the other new words as previously 
studied, if they cannot be acquired by sounds at this period. 
(See note, page 26, for vowels; also page 42.) 

^ Fine. The teacher should review the ine family on the board 
by means of pine, a familiar word. Ex. : pine 

wine 

nine 

j&neX 

shine 

She should check the word to be singled out The teacher calls 
upon each child individually to sound the word required for the new 
sentence. She should write the sentence on the board and ask some 
child to draw a line imder the same word that the children sounded. 
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The wind blew and blew qnd blew. 

1 It made the glass leaves swing. ^ 

The teacher should have several children sound it in the sentence. 
She should allow the class to turn to their books and read the 
entire paragraph. Since this is the beginning of the application 
of phonics, the teacher should see that each child finds the word 
fine in the book; that each child can cover the phonogram iwc, 
as the teacher does, on the board and observe the first sound/; 
that each child can cover the first sound /, as the teacher does, on 
the board and observe the last sound ine. Then the teacher should 
have individual children sound the word from the books. 

* Swing. The teacher should develop swing by means of ring; 
that is, she should review the ing family on the board by means 
of ringj the familiar word, and place a mark after the word to be 
singled out. Ex. : — 

ring 

wing 

sing 

thing 

swing X 

string 

The teacher should call upon each child to sound the word re- 
quired in the new sentence, because she is beginning the applica- 
tion of phonics to the reading. (See page 43.) 

Then the teacher should write the new sentence on the hoard 
and ask some child to draw a line under the word he foimd in 
the family. She should have some child sound the word in the 
sentence, in order to draw further attention to it. The sentence 
shoidd now be read from the board at once, since the rest of the 
words are review words. Then the class should turn to the books 
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2 They all fell ^ and broke.^ 

And again the poor little tree was bare. 

at once and read the two new sentences. The teacher tells the 
children to find the new word. The class should then read the 
story from the beginning in the books as far as they have learned 
it from the board. Reading from the board is now omitted un- 
less there appears a sentence containing several unphonetic 
words, or words that do not fall into groups and so require 
diacritical marks to indicate their sounds. Such a sentence should 
be written upon the board and the new words developed as in 
earlier lessons. 

^ Fell. The teacher reviews the ell family on the board by means 
of heUf the familiar word, and places a mark after the word to 
be singled out. Ex. : bell 

well 

feUX 

teU 

sell 

The teacher calls upon several children to sound the word re- 
quired in the new sentence. She tells the children to find the 
word feU in the next sentence in the books. The application of 
phonics should be continued by showing the children how to cover 
all but the first sound in the new word; to cover the first sound 
and observe the family. Before reading this sentence from the 
books, the teacher must develop broke. 

2 Broke. The teacher writes broke on the board, striking out the 
final 6. Ex. : broke. She tells the class that the final e or the e at 
the end of the word is silent ; that is, that it does not sound when it 
is at the end of the word, so she will strike it out. She tells the 
children to sound all the other letters in the word. The teacher as- 
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III 

The wind blew the glass leaves. 

They all fell and broke. 

The poor little tree was bare. 

1 " Oh, dear ^ ! " said the little pine tree. 

sists each child, especially at this time, when the printed page is sub- 
stituted for reading from the board. She covers the word on the 
board with a card, showing the first letter only, and as some child gives 
its sound, she uncovers the next sound, and the next, until the child 
has made all the sounds in the word in their order, connectedly. 
Several children should try to sound the letters one or two or three 
times, as many as may be necessary to enable them to recognize the 
new word. Then the teacher tells the class to find the new word 
in the new sentence in the book. The teacher shows the children 
how to sound the word from the book, as they have done from the 
board. This completes the study of the new sentence in the book, 
and all the children should then read it silently. If the teacher 
should want to test the children individually, she might have each 
child in turn read it softly to her ; otherwise, one child may read 
aloud, the others silently. The next four sentences should be taken 
in the same manner. 

The new word dear should be developed from the board. 

* Dear. The teacher writes dear on the board, striking out the 
silent letter a. She tells the class the a is silent and all the other 
letters sound. The teacher assists some child in sounding by un- 
covering the sounds in their order. The child sounds two or three 
times, enough to enable him to recognize the new word. Thie 
children find the new word in the book. Every child reads the new 
sentence silently. One child reads it aloud from the book. 
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2 ''I must ^ not wish to be so ^ beautiful. 

I must wish for green leaves like the other trees. 

Robbers will not take them. 

1 The wind will not break ^ them. 
Oh, I wish I had green leaves ! " 
The fairy came again. 

She * touched the tree with her ^ wand. 

1 She gave^ it green leaves. 

* Must. The teacher writes the known word just on the board. 
Individually the children give the first sound; the second sound. 
The teacher writes the phonogram alone, showing the class the sound 
iist. She may then place the sound m before iLsty and have it 
sounded ; or, she may give the family, checking, as before, the word 
to be singled out for the new sentence. The children j&nd the new 
word in the book. Every child reads the new sentence silently. 
One child reads it aloud from the book. 

' Develop by sounding the letters, so, (See . page 26 for 
vowels.) * 

' Break. The teacher writes break on the board, striking out 
the silent letter e. She tells the class that the e is silent and all the 
other letters sound. She assists some child to sound. The chil- 
dren find the new word in the books. Every child reads the new 
sentence silently. One child reads it aloud. 

* See notes, page 27, shy er, 

' Gave. The teacher writes gave on the board, striking out the 
final e. She tells the class that the final e is silent and that the 
other letters sound. (This information must be repeated upon all 
occasions until the children form the habit of observing it for them- 
selves.)' A child soimds the word from the board two or three 
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In the tnorning the little pine tree said, 

" These green leaves shine in the sun. 

3 How good it feels ^ on ^ them ! 

Oh, what a fine tree I am ! " 

3 An 2 old ^ goat ^ came by. 

He saw the green leaves on the little tree. 

3 " Oh ! here^ is a fine dinner,^ " said he. 

" What a little tree ! What green leaves ! 

times, or as many as are necessary. The children should always 
find a new word in the book. Every child reads the new sentence 
silently. One child reads aloud. 

* Develop by allowing the child to sound the letters, one or two 
times, enough to enable him to recognize the words : feel, old, goat, 
here. 

* Develop by content, or from the board, as a "sight word." 

^ Dinner. The teacher writes the word in on the board and 
calls for a volunteer to give it. She then writes the word her on 
the board. She asks some child to give the first sound; the 
second soimd. She underscores the phonogram er and writes it by 
itself. (Preserve er by printing it on a card and placing it imme- 
diately in a conspicuous place in the room for daily use, with the 
word from which it was developed placed above. See note, page 
27, last paragraph.) The teacher asks each child to pronounce er. 
The teacher now writes din on the board, underscoring in. She 
carefully draws attention to din and adds ner, underscoring in and 
er, forming dinner. She assists some child in sounding by uncover- 
ing the phonograms in their order. The teacher allows the chil- 
dren to find the new word in the books. She has the sentence read 
silently first, and then aloud. ' 
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3 It will be no ^ trouble ^ at all to eat ^ them." 

2 He ate^ and ate and ate, till ^ he ate all the leaves. 

Again the poor little tree was bare. 

" Dear, dear," said the tree. 

" What a trouble leaves are ! 

I wish I had my needles again. 

Men will not take them. The wind will not break ^ 
them. Goats will not eat them. 

Needles are best ^ for a little tree like me." 

In the morning it had its needles again. 

How glad ^ it was to have them ! 

It held ^ them out ^ to the sun. It let ^ the wind 
make music in them all day long. 

" I like my needles best," said the tree. It was 
very ^ happy. 

^ Develop by sound — no, eat, break. 

* Develop by content, or by the board, as a " sight word." 
' Develop by family. 

* Held. The teacher writes fell on the board. She asks some 
child to give both soimds. The teacher writes the phonogram ell 
by itself. She does not review the family at this time for she needs 
the last sound only and not a word from the family. Beneath ell 
she writes eZ, telling the class it is the same as ell. She writes the 
new word heldy underscoring d. Ex. : held. She asks some child to 
draw a line under el in the new word. Then the teacher assists some 
child to sound, etc. (Family drills should be reviewed before or after 
the lesson unless a certain family is to furnish a word in the text.) 

^ See page 27 for ou. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILIES 







(See pages 


16, 17, 18, 


19, 


22.) 




(The 


first word 


in each cohimn is the ' 


'sight word" 


from the text 


from which the family is to 


be developed. 


and the sound of the 


consonant presented.) 










gine^ 


wood 


had 


made 




day 


long 


wine* 


hood 2 


pad 


wade 




may 


song 


mine 


food 


mad 


fade 




hay 


wrong 


dine 


good 


dad 


blade 




pay 


strong 


line 


stood 


lad 


shade 




way 


. 


nine 




sad 


trade 




lay 




fine 


• 


(fad)' 
bad 






say 
gray 
pray 
play 




sun 


not 


care 


for 




gold 


kind 


nnn 


lot 


dare 


nor 




fold 


find 


fun 


dot 


hare 


or 




cold 


mind 


gun 


hot 


fare 






sold 


wind 


run 


pot 


rare 






hold 


rind 


bun 


cot 
got 
spot 


bare 
stare 
share 






bold 
told 
old 


bind 



^See "Suggested Programs," page 36. 

* The words in these families follow the order of the consonants 
as they first appear on the chart. Afterward the words are given 
alphabetically after beginning with the known word. 

* Words of whose meaning the child has no conception should be 
omitted, 
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ring 


beU 


just 


took 


ini 


them 


king 


fell 


rust 


look 


chin 


gem 


fling 


seU 


crust 


cook 


pin 


hem 


cling 


well 


dust 


nook 


sin 


stem 


sing 


teU 


must 


shook 


spin 




wing 




trust 


hook 

• 


tin 




bring 






brook 


thin 
win 


( 


aU 


but 


did 


other 


it 


am 


baU 


cut 


bid 


brother 


bit 


ham 


caU 


hut 


hid 


mother 


fit 


jam 


fall 


nut 


kid 


smother 


hit 


slam 


hall 


^ut 


lid 




koii 


dam 


taU 




rid 


■ 


pit 




StAll 




slid 




sit 




wall 




• 




slit • 




wifth 


she' 


when 


blew 


by 


saw 


dish 


be 


den 


chew 


cry 


caw 


fish 


he^ 


hen 


drew 


dry 


claw 




me 


men 


knew 


fly 


law 




we 


pen 


grew 


fry 


^naw 




the 


ten 


screw 


my 


paw 






then 


threw 


sky 


raw 








■ 


why 


straw 



^ The consonants being known, all " Important Families " are now 
taken in the order in which they appear. All " Simple Families " are 
left until later. 

2 When a family that can be sounded by separate letters is given 
early, it is to introduce a vowel soujid. (See page 26.) 
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wiU 


bag 


pick 


glaas 


would ^ 


at 


biU 


flag 


brick 


brass 


could 


bat 


drill 


rag 


chick 


class 


should 


cat 


filL 


stag 


click 


grass 




fat 


hill 


wag 


kick . 


lass 




hat 


kiU 


drag 


lick 


mass 




mat 


mill 


J 


prick 


pass 




pat 


piU 




sick 






rat 


till 




tick 






sat 


spill 




stick 






that 


stiU 












shrill 


• 




i 






how 


so* 


an 


best 


out 


let 


bow 


no 


can 


nest 


about 


bet 


cow 


go 


fan 


rest 


shout 


get 


now 




man 


west 


pout 


met 


plow 




ran 




snout 


net 


row 




tan 




trout 


pet 


sow 










set 
wet 



^ These words may be taught to advantage as "sight words." 
2 See notes on vowels, page 26. 
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SIMPLE FAMILIES 1 
(See pages 20, 21.) 



tree 


tire 2 


ni^^t 


mom 


came 


like 

1 


bee 


hire 


fight 


bom 


frame 


strike 


flee 


fire 


light 


com 


game 




free 


spire 


might 


shorn 


larne 




agree 


wire 


right 


torn 


name 




glee 




tight 


worn 


same 








bright 




t^me 




three 








• 




take 


hark 


and 


broke 


dear 


green 


bake 


bark 


band 


choke 


fear 


seen 


cake 


dark 


hand 


joke 


hear 


screen 


lake 


lark 


land 


poke 


near 


queen 


make 


mark 


sand 


stroke 


spear 




rake 


park 


grand 


spoke 


year 




wake 


spark 


stand 


smoke 






shake 






woke 


« 




gave 


feel 


goat 


eat 


ate 




brave 


heel 


boat 


beat 


hate 




grave 


A;neel 


coat 


cheat 


gate 




shave 


peel 


float 


heat 


late 




save 


steel 




neat 


mate 




wave 


wheel 




meat 


grate 






reel 




seat 


slate 





^ Drills on sunple families may be omitted until later and the 
above new words sounded at sight. 

* With some exceptions, the silent ending e makes vowel sounds 
long. See "Explanation of Phonics," pages 21, 26, 27. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

The story "Little Red Riding Hood" may be told before the 
class undertakes to read it. The story must not he memorized, nor 
need the teacher begin with board reading, imless there are sen- 
tences composed mostly of unphonetic words. The phonic drills 
mvst he applied to the story in the book unceasingly. 

Long, long ago,^ a little girl ^ lived * near a wood 

^ Ago. The teacher writes go on the board and some child sounds 
the word, having already learned from so (in "The Little Pine 
Tree") that o sounds like its name o. (The vowels also should be 
printed on cards in order to teach their names as their sounds. 
See page 26.) The teacher then writes ago, underscoring go. She 
assists some cMld in sounding the new word, withdrawhig the card 
quickly from go and disclosing it as a whole. The class finds the 
new word in the book. 

2 GirL The teacher writes her on the board, underscoring the 
phonogram er and asking a volunteer to give the sounds of the 
word. She also points to the card upon which er has been printed 
and reviews the sound by having each child say it. The teacher 
then writes er on the board and tells the class that there are three 
sounds alike, er, ir, wr, writing them. (Now, at this time, the 
three forms should be printed on cards and always studied and re- 
viewed together.) The teacher writes ir by itself and asks each 
child to give its sound. She writes girl on the board, underscoring 
the ir. Ex.: gjrl. If there is any difficulty, she assists some 
child to sound the word by uncovering the phonograms in their 
order as shown before. All children read silently the first sentence 
in the new story from the books. 

' Develop from content, or from the board as "sight word." 
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with her mother.^ She was so good that ^ her grand- 
mother^ gave her a little red coat ^ and hood.^ 
The children ^ called ^ her Little Red Riding Hood. 

^Mother. Develop mother from other. (See note below for 
grandmother,) 

* That. The teacher writes at on the board and some child 
names the word. The teacher develops the sound th by means of 
the. She drills the sound upon all occasions by pointing the tongue 
out. The teacher writes that upon the board, underscoring at. 
Ex.: that. 

' Grandmother. The teacher writes the word and on the board 
and asks a voltmteer to give its name. She then writes grand on 
the board; underscoring and. She calls on a voltmteer to sound the 
word while the teacher covers and and quickly removes the cover 
to allow the child to see and as a whole after giving the first two 
soimds. The teacher writes other on the board. She places m 
before other, or she writes mother in another place on the board. 
She covers other with a card and calls on a volunteer to give the first 
sound. The teacher quickly removes the cover to allow the child 
to see other as a whole, after giving the first sound. The teacher 
then writes the two words grand and mMer together, forming the 
new word in the book. 

* Coat. This word is sounded after striking out the silent letter 
on the board — coat. 

* Hood. The teacher reviews the ood family on the board, plac- 
ing a mark after the word to be found in the book. 

* Develop from content, or from the board as " sight word." 

' Called. Develop caU in the usual way. Then the teacher tells 
the class that ed is added or built at the end of many words that 
they know. She shows how the d sounds at the end of called. 
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One day her mother made a cake.^ Then^ she 
said to Little Red Riding Hood, " I have a cake and 
some^ butter^ for grandmother. Go,^ my dear,* and 
see ^ how she is. She has ^ been ^ ill.^ " 

Little Red Riding Hood got ^ ready ^ at once ^ and 
put ^ on her little red coat and hood. 

" Good-by, mother," she said ; and she was very 
happy as she ran ^ to the wood. 

The grandmother's house ^ was far ^ away near ^ 
the other side ^ of the wood. 

^ Develop by sound — cake, near, si3e. 

2 Develop by family. 

3 Develop by content, or from the board as a "sight word." 

* Butter. The teacher writes Bui on the board and asks for 
its name. She writes but and tells the class it is the same word 
with a little letter first. The teacher writes ier on the board and 
asks each child to give its sound. She writes buttery underscoring 
but and er ; as, butter. (Do not mention the double consonant.) 

^ House. The teacher writes out on the board and asks for its 
name. She asks the class for the first sound when she says otU. 
The teacher should then write ou. She allows some child to 
sound ouij a word he knows, in order to show how the ou sounds. 
Print ou on a card and place it conspicuously in the room with the 
word from which it was developed, placed above it. (See page 27.) 
The teacher now writes hou^scy underscoring o'w and striking out the 
final 6. She has the new word sounded, etc. 

♦Any review word that has been forgotten and is a phonetic 
word should be developed again for the practice rather than taught 
as a " sight word." (See note, page 52.) 
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Little Red Riding Hood was not afraid ^ to go 
there alone. ^ 

In the wood, she saw some woodmen ^ ready to 
chop ^ down ^ trees, and she saw beautiful flowers ^ 
not far away. 

She ran on, for her mother had said she must not 
stop ^ to pick flowers. 

* Develop by sound — a fraid, alone. 

2 Woodmen. The teacher develops as shown before by means 
of the ood and en families, because a word from each family is to be 
selected. 

' Develop by content, or from the board as a "sight word." 

* Down. The teacher writes how on the board and asks a volun- 
teer for its last sound (or family name), which she writes by itself, 
not reviewing the family. The teacher then writes dowriy under- 
scoring oWj and assists several children in sounding the word. 

* Flowers. The teacher writes how on the board, asking for its 
last sound, which she underscores and writes by itself. The teacher 
points to the card which shows er, asking for its name and writing 
it on the board. She then writes flower j underscoring the elements 
ow and er. Ex. : fl ow er. After the word has been sounded, she 
writes the plural, flxmers, underscoring the letter s and telling the 
class that it now means more than one flower, because it has the 
letter s (making the sound) at the end of the word. The teacher 
allows the children to find the new word in the books ; to cover the 
last letter s with their fingers, so the word looks like one flower. 
All plural* nouns should be handled in this manner. 

^Stop. The teacher should give the op family by means of 
chop, because she has need of a word in that family. The class 
had chop in the preceding sentence. (This also introduces a new 
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All at once she heard a noise. ^ Then a great* 
wolf * ran out to meet ^ her. 

Little Red Riding Hood had never * seen ^ a wild * 
wolf ; so she was not afraid ^ of him.« 

" Where ^ are you ^ going ^ ? " said the wolf. 

family for daily drill.) The teacher marks the word to be singled 
out. The children sound. 

^ Noise. The teacher writes oi on the board, telling the class 
the sound these two letters make when written together. (Preserve 
it for daily use by printing it on a card.) The teacher writes noise, 
underscoring oi and striking out the final e. The children sotmd. 

* Develop by sound — great, meet, a f raid. 

•Develop by content, or from board as "sight word." (Some- 
times "sight words" may be introduced by language work.) 

^ Going. The teacher writes go on the board. The children 
already know go, but it is wise to have it sounded for the practice, 
or for the benefit of any child who has been absent. The teacher 
should allow such a child to sound the word. The teacher writes 
ring on the board, and asks for the family name. After having 
the sound given by several children for the sake of drill, the teacher 
tells the class ing is added to many words they know, building 
"little words" into "big words." The teacher then quietly writes 
going and covers and uncovers the ing a few times imtil some one 
sees the growth of the new word. The teacher should illustrate 
this principle on the board with words the class has already ac- 
quired, being careful, at present, not to select any that have the 
final e. Ex. : — 

pick — picking go — going eat — eating 

wish — wishing call — calling break — breaking 
fill — filling see — seeing ring — ringing, etc. 
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it 



I am going to see my grandmother," said Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

" Where does ^ she live? " said the wolf. 

" In the white ^ house ^ near ^ the other side ^ of the 
wood.'' 

The wolf was just ready to eat^ her up,^ but he was 
afraid ^ the woodmen might ^ kill ^ him. 

So he said, " I will go and see her, too." 

" I will go this ^ way," said Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

" I will go that way," said the wolf. 

He took the short ^ way and ran as ^ fast ^ as he 
could. '^ 

* Develop by content, or from the board as "sight word." 

* Develop by sound — wWte, housg, near, side, eat, a f raid. 
' Develop by family from known word. 

* Short. The teacher writes she on the board and asks for the 
first sound. (Preserve sh on a card.) The teacher writes for on 
the board and asks for the last soimd, writing it by itself. She 
does not review this family at this time, as she needs only the last 
sound. She then writes »/mw<, underscoring sh and or and proceeds 
as stated before. Ex. : short. 

* Fast. The teacher writes as on the board. She writes fast on 
the board, underscoring as, Ex. : fast. 

* Could. The teacher reviews the ovld family and marks 
covld for the children to find in the books ; or, it may be better to 
teach the three words of this family as "sight words" when they 
occur. 
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He soon ^ came to the grandmother's house. He 
knocked ^ at the door, — tap,^ tap, tap. 

" Who 2 is there 2? " called the grandmother. 

" It is I. It is Little Red Riding Hood,'' said the 
wolf. " I have brought ^ a cake and some butter 
from 2 mother." 

The grandmother called out, " Turn * the door 
knob 2 and come 2 in." 

The wolf turned * the door knob. The door 

* Soon. The teacher develops oo by means of the word too, 
(See note, page 27.) The teacher prints oo on a card and asks 
each chad in turn to give its sound. The teacher then writes 
soon on the board and assists in having the new word sounded, etc. 
She tells the children to cover the first and last sound in their books 
and see if they can find oo. The teacher should review oo daily 
after it has been presented, as she should the other elements that 
have been preserved on cards. These elements are continually 
appearing in different words throughout the reading books, and the 
children absorb th6m by having them constantly in sight. 

* Develop by content, or from the board as "sight words." 
'Turn. The teacher reviews the cards that show er, ir, wr. 

She writes ur on the board and asks different children to give its 
sound. The teacher writes turn, underscoring ur, and proceeds as 
stated above. After the word has been sounded, she writes Turn 
with a "big letter" (capital) because it has a capital in the book, 
being the first word in the new sentence. 

* Turned. The teacher again writes turn arid reviews it. She 
then writes turned^ striking out the silent letter, and has the word 
soimded. She tells the class to cover the ed in the book and say 
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opened 1 and he went in. When the grandmother 
saw the wild wolf at the door, she ran out to call the 
woodmen. The wolf then shut ^ the door and jumped * 
into bed. 

By and by Little Red Riding Hood came to the 
house. She knocked at the door, — tap, tap, tap. 

''Who is there?'' 

Little Red Riding Hood heard the great ^ voice* 
of the wolf, and she thought ^ her grandmother must 
have a very bad ^ cold.^ 

So she said, " It is L It is Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

" I have brought a cake and some butter from 
mother.'' 

Then the wolf called out, " Turn the door knob 
and come in." 

it without the ending; to uncover the ending and say the word 
with the ending. All similar words as opened, stopped, should 
be presented in the same manner. 

* Develop by sound — open, great. 

* Develop by family from known word. 

' Develop from content, or from the board as " sight word." 

* Voice. The teacher reviews oi from the board and card. She 
writes voice on the board, underscoring oi and striking out the final e. 
She tells the children that the letter c (writing it) sometimes sounds 
like the letter s. 

6 Thought. The teacher develops this word, by means of family 
drills, from brought. 
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Little Red Riding Hood turned the door knob and 
the door opened. She went in. 

The wolf was under ^ the bed^ clothes.' He called 
out and said, " Shut the door and put the cake and 
the butter away." 

As Little Red Riding Hood did so, the wolf looked ^ 
out from under the bedclothes. 

Then Little Red Riding Hood went near ' the bed. 
She thought her grandmother was there. 

So she said, "Grandmother, what great' arms' you 
have ! " 

" The better ^ to hug ^ you, my dear,' the better 
to hug you." 

" Grandmother, what great ears ' you have ! " 

" The better to hear you, my dear, the better to 
hear you." 

^ Under. The teacher writes sun (given in "The Pine Tree*') 
on the board and asks for its last sound. She does not review the 
family at this time, for she needs the last sound only. The teacher 
reviews er from both card and board. She then writes undcTf 
underscoring un and er. She has the new word sounded, etc. 

2 Develop by family from known word. 

• Develop by sound — clothes, great, arai, dear, ear. 

* Looked. The teacher reviews the ook family and marks the 
word to be singled out. She writes look. She writes lookedy etc. 

« Better. The teacher reviews the et family. She marks bet. 
She writes better. 

•Develop by content, or from the board as a "sight word.*' 
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" Grandmother, what great eyes ^ you have ! " 

" The better to see you, my dear, the better to 
see you." 

" Grandmother, what great teeth ^ you have ! " 

" The better to eat ^ you up ! " 

The old 2 wolf jumped out of bed, and Little Red 
Riding Hood began ^ to scream. ^ 

Just then the door opened, and in came the wood- 
men and the grandmother. They were just in time ^ 
to save 2 Little Red Riding Hood from the old wolf. 

^ Develop by content, or from the board as a "sight word." 
* Develop by sound — teeth, eat, scream, tune, save. 
' Began. The teacher writes he on the board and asks for its 
name, or has it sounded. She writes an on the board and calls 
for its name. The teacher then writes begaUy underscoring be and 
an. In sounding, show be beneath the card, then g, and then 
an. 
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gllGHT WORDS 1 




there 




ready 


him 


knob 


who 




once 


where 


come 


lived 




put 


as 


heard 


red 




off 


up 


voice* 


Red Riding Hood 


far 


knock 


from 


some 




chop 


tap 


hug 


has 




noise' 


brought 


eyes 


been 











IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19.) 



red 


far 


there' 


chop 


bed 


bar 


where 


stop 


fed 


car 




cop 


led 


jar 




drop 


sped 


scar 




hop 


sled 


star 




top 


shed 


tar 




pop 


wed 









^ Sight words are usually acquired by content and visualized. 
They are not to be taught as family words unless an "important 
family" is to be introduced, that is, given for the first time. 

* Teach the sound oi and keep it in a conspicuous place. See 
note, page 27. 

* Families containing but two words in the group may be taught 
to advantage as " sight words," and not drilled as families. 
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him 


live^ 


• 

Axiock 


tap brought 


knob 


brim 


give 


cock 


cap bought 


cob 


dim 




clock 


clap fought 


job 


rim 




dock 


flap sought 


rob 


trim 




flock 


lap thought 


sob 


swim 


up 
cup 
pup 
sup 


lock 

mock 

rock 

sock 

stock 

shock 


map , ought 

nap 

rap 

sap 

strap 

trap 

hug 
bug 
dug 
jug 
mug 

pug 
rug 
snug 
tug 


throb 
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* Families containing but two words in the group may be taught 
to advantage as ''sight words/' and not drilled as families. 
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SIMPLE FAMILIES 




1 

i 
1 




• 


(See pages 


20, 2l; 


1 




1 


girl* 


house 


side 


down 


meet 


wild 




twirl 


blouse 


glide 


clown 


beet 


child 


■ 


whirl 


mouse 


• 

hide 

pride 

ride 

bride 

wide 

slide 


gown 

town 

brown 

crown 

drown 

frown 


feet 

greet 

sheet 

street 

sweet 

tweet 


mild 


J 

1 


white 


short 


fast 




soon 


turn 




bite 


fort 


cast 




moon 


bum 




kite 


port 


last 




noon 


chum 




write 


sort 
snort 

• 


mast 
past 




spoon 
swoon 






jump 


went 


arm* 




scream 


time 




bump 


bent 


charm 


cream 


chime 




dump 


cent 


farm 




beam 


dime 




himp 


dent 


harm 




dream 


lime 




stump 


lent 
sent 
spent 
tent 






seam 
steam 
stream 
tieam 







^ See notes for ir, er, ur, page 27. 

^ ^ is an important element and makes easy such families as : 
arm, ark, ard, a£t, arl, axge, ^ch. See note, page 27. 
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THE THREE BEARS 

The story "The Three Bears" should not be told to the class. 
Let the children who have not heard it, read for the pleasure there 
is in reading and for the joy of discovery. 

I 

Once upon a time ^ three ^ bears ^ lived in a little 
brown ^ house in the wood. 

One was a great ^ big ^ bear, one was a middle ^-sized 
bear, and one was a little wee ] bear. 

Each ^ bear had a pot * for porridge.^ There was a 
great big pot for the great big bear, a middle-sized 
pot for the middle-sized bear, and a little wee pot for 
the little wee bear. 

Each bear had a chair ^ to sit* in. There was a 
great big chair for the great big bear, a middle-sized 
chair for the middle-sized bear, and a little wee chair 
for the little wee bear. 

Each bear had a bed * to sleep ^ in. The great big 
bear had a great big bed, the middle-sized bear had a 
middle-sized bed, and the little wee bear had a little 
wee bed. 

^ Develop by sound — time, middle, each, chatr. 
2 Develop by content, or from the board as "sight word." 
' Brown. This word may be developed by family from down or 
by sounding upon the known element ow. 
* Develop by family from known word. 
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One morning ^ they made some porridge for break- 
fast,2 and it was so hot ^ they could not eat it. * So 
they put it into the porridge pots and set ^ it on the 
table * to cool/ Then all the bears went for a walk^ 
in the wood. 

They had not gone^ far when a little girl named 
Goldenlocks ^ came to the house. She ^ stopped to 
peep ^ in at the window.^ 

^ Morning. The teaoher writes for on the board and asks a 
volunteer for the last sound. She writes it by itself. The teacher 
then writes ?wom, underscoring or, and has the new word sounded. 
(This word may be sounded by separate letters.) The teacher 
writes morning, underscoring om and ing. The children sound; 
individually the children find, etc. 

^Breakfast. The teacher separates the two words, and after 
they have been given, she writes them together. Should there be 
any difl&culty in recalling them, develop them separately as they 
were developed in "The Little Pine Tree" and "Little Red Riding 
Hood." (See pages 53, 65.) 

* Develop by family from known word. 

* Develop by sound — table, cool, wmdoit?. 
^ Develop by content, or from the board. 

* Goldenlocks. The teacher writes gold on the board. The 
class knows the word. She then writes golden, striking out the 
silent letter e, and has the word sounded. The teacher writes 
knock on the board, striking out the silent letter k, and has the 
word soimded. She develops lock by family, and marks the 
word. The teacher now writes on the board GolderUock; she 
writes Goldenlocks, 
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She saw no one in the house ; so she went round ^ 
to the door and knocked. 

No one came to the door. 

She knocked again. 

No one came to the door. She turned the knob 
and the door opened. 

She walked in and saw the three porridge pots on 
the table. 

She tasted 2 the porridge of the great big bear, 
and it was too hot for her. She tasted the porridge 
of the middle-sized bear, and it was too cold ^ for her. 
And then she tasted the porridge of the little wee 
bear, and it was just right ^ ; so she ate it all up. 

Then little Goldenlocks sat ^ down ^ in the great big 
chair, and that was too hard * for her. She sat down 



* Round. The teacher reviews ou from card and board. She 
writes roundj underscoring ou. She has the word sounded. (This 
introduces a new family for drill. However, families made up of 
well-known phonograms may be soimded at sight and are not 
"important"; the practice for soimding at sight is more essential. 
Such families may be simply read from the lists in the back of the 
book.) . 

' Develop by sound — taste, down. 

* Develop by family from known word. 

* Hard. The teacher writes far on the board and asks for the 
last soimd, which she writes by itself. She then writes hard, 
underscoring ar, and has the new word sounded, etc. 
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in the middle-sized chair, and that was too soft * for 
her. She sat down in the little wee chair, and that 
was just right. There she sat and sat and sat. Then 
the chair broke, and down she fell upon the floor.^ 

She got 3 up and went into the bedroom.^ There 
she saw the three beds. She lay ^ down upon the 
great big bed, and it was too high ^ for her. She lay 
down upon the middle-sized bed, and that was too 
high for her. And then she lay down upon the little 
wee bed, and that was just right. She felt^ tired ^ 
and lay there till ^ she went to sleep. 

II 

By this time 2, the three bears had come home.^ 
They were very hungry ^ after ^ their ^ walk, and so 
they made haste ^ to get ^ their porridge. 

" Somebody ^ has been at my porridge ! " cried ^ 
the great big bear in a great big voice. 

" Somebody has been at my porridge ! " cried the 
middle-sized bear in a middle-sized voice. 

" Somebody has been at my porridge, and has 
eaten ^ it all up ! " cried the little wee bear in a little 
wee voice. 

^ Develop by content, or from the board. 

2 Develop by sound — floor, room, hi^^, felt, tire, cried, eaten. 

* Develop by family from known word. 
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The three bears began to look about ^ the house. 
Little Goldenlocks was sound ^ asleep ^ all the time. 

"Somebody has been in my chair!'' cried the 
great big bear in a great big voice. 

" Somebody has been in. my chair ! " cried the 
middle-sized bear in a middle-sized voice. 

" Somebody has been in my chair, and broken ^ it 
all down ! " cried the little wee bear in a little wee 
voice. 

Still ^ little Goldenlocks was fast ^ asleep. 

At last 2 the three bears walked into the bedroom, 
and the great big bear cried out, " Somebody has 
been in my bed ! " 

Then the middle-sized bear cried out, " Somebody 
has been in my bed ! " 

And then the little wee bear cried out, " Some- 
body has been in my bed — and here ^ she is ! " 

Goldenlocks had heard in her sleep the great voice 
of the great big bear and the middle-sized voice of 
the middle-sized bear. Then she heard the little 
wee voice of the little wee bear. It woke^ her at 

^ About. The teacher reviews ou from the card and the board. 
She reviews otU by underscoring ou and having the word sounded. 
The teacher then writes hoiUf underscoring out. She writes abouij 
underscoring a and out, 

2 Develop by sound — sound, a sleep, broke, fa^t, woke. 

' Develop by family from known word. 
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once. She saw the bears by the side of the bed, and 
was so frightened ^ that she jumped right out of the 
window. 

She ran as fast as her legs ^ could go, and the three 
bears never saw her again. 

* Frightened. The teacher reviews the ight family. She marks 
the necessary word. The teacher writes frighten, striking out 
silent e. The teacher now; writes frightened, striking out the 
other silent e ; as, frightened. 

' Develop by content, or from the board. 







SIGHT WORDS 






(See 


note, page 70.) 


big 


they 




walk after 


bears 


porridge 


hungry their 




IMPORTANT FAMILIES 




(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19.) 




big 




walk leg 




dig 




talk beg 




fig 




chalk keg 




• • 

Jig 




stialk peg 




pig 




egg 




twig 








wig 
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SIMPLE FAMILIES 
(See pages 20, 21.) 



each 


chair 


sleep 


cool 


round 


iAHie 


beach 


fair 


deep 


fool 


bound 


baste 


peach 


hair 


keep 


pool 


found 


haste 


reach 


pair 


peep 


spool 


ground 


paste 


teach 


stair 


weep 


stool 


hound 


waste 






steep 


sc^ol 


poimd 








sweep 


tool 


sound 








sheep 








hard 




room 


Idgh 




felt 


card 




broom 


nigh 




belt 


lard 




gloom 


sigh 




melt 






groom 


thigh 




pelt 






loom 






smelt 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 

(All new words in the following stories should be developed by 
preceding methods. All review phonetic words, if forgotten, must 
be developed as before for the practice and not taught as " sight 
words.") 

Long, long ago, an old mother pig lived in a barn-^ 
yard ^ with her three little pigs. 

One day the mother was away. The three little 
pigs thought they would like to go to the end ^ of the 
world.2 So they went out to seek their fortunes.^ 

The first ^ went north. ^ He met ^ a man with a 
bunch ^ of straw,^ and said to him, " Please,^ man, 
give 2 me that straw to build ^ me a house." 

The man gave him the straw and the little pig 
made a house with the straw and some mud.^ 

Soon^ the wolf came along. He knocked at the 
door of the straw house, and said, " Little pig, little 
pig, let me come in." And the little pig said, '' No, 
no, ril not let you come in." The wolf said, '' Then 
ril huff 2 and FU pufr,^ till I blow^ your^ house 



m. 



^ By sound — barn, yard, end, first, north, bunch, please, build, 
hloWj you r. 

2 By content, or by board. 
' By family. 
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So he huffed and he puffed, and he blew the house 
in, and ate up the little pig. 

The second ^ little pig went south.^ He had not 
gone far when he met a man with a bundle ^ of sticks,^ 
and said to him, " Please, man, give me those ^ sticks 
to build me a house." 

The man gave him the sticks, and the little pig 
made a house with the sticks and some mud. 

Soon the wolf came along and said, " Little pig, 
little pig, let me come in." 

No, no, I'll not let you come in." 
Then I'll puff and I'll huff, till I blow your house 
m." 

So he puffed and he huffed, and he huffed and he 
puffed, and blew the house in and ate up the little pig. 

The third 2 little pig went west.^ He met a man 
with a load ^ of bricks,^ and said, " Please, man, give 
me those bricks to build me a house." 

The man gave him the bricks, and the little pig 
made a house with them. 

Soon the wolf came again, and said, *' Little pig, 
little pig, let me come in." 

No, no, I'll not let you come in," said the little pig. 

Then I'll huff and I'll puff, till I blow your house 

m." 



it 

99 



ti 
tt 
99 



^ By content or by board. * gy sound — south, bundle, those, 
third, load. * By family from known word. 
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Well,^ he huffed and he puffed, and he puffed and 
he huffed, and he huffed and he puffed. But he 
found ^ that with all his huffing and puffing he could 
not blow the house in. So he sat down by the side 
of the pig's house and thought^ and thought and 
thought. 

At last he said, " Little pig, Iknow^ where there' 
is a field ^ of nice ^ turnips.^ " 
Where? " said the little pig. 
Oh, down by Mr. Smith's^ bam. If you will be 
ready to-morrow^ morning at six^ o'clock,^ I shall 
call for you, and we can get some of the turnips for 
dinner.^" 

" Very well, I shall be ready." 

The wise ^ little pig got up at five^ o'clock in .the 
morning, and went after the turnips. 

When the wolf came at six, he said, " Little pig, 
are you ready ? " 

And the little pig said, " Ready ! why, I have been 
to the field and am back again, and I have a pot full ' 
of turnips for dinner." 

The wolf felt^ very angry* at this. He thought 
that he would get even* with this wise little pig. 

* By family. 

*By sound — found, know^ field, nice, turnip, (^mier, wise, 
five, fdt, even. 

' By content, or by board. 



i( 
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So he said, " Little pig, I know ^ where there is a 
nice apple ^ tree." 

Where? " said the little pig. 
Down the lane ^ near Mr. Smith's farm,^ " said 
the wolf, '' and if you will go with me, I shall come 
for you.'' 

" What time do you wish to go? " said the little 

pig. 

" Oh, at five o'clock in the morning." 

Well, the little pig got up early ^ the next ^ morn- 
ing, and marched ^ off at four ^ o'clock. He hoped ^ 
to get back before ^ the wolf came ; but he had farther ^ 
to go and had much trouble to climb ^ the tree. 

Just as he was getting down from the tree, he saw 
the wolf at the end of the garden.^ He was very 
much 2 afraid. When the wolf came up, he said, 
" Little pig, are you here before me? " 

" Yes," said the little pig. I 

" And are they good apples? " 

" Yes, very," said the little pig. '' I'll throw ^ you 
one." 

He threw ^ it very far, and the wolf went to pick 
it up. Then the little pig jumped down from the tree 
and ran home. 

^ By sound — knoWj agple, farm, march, four, hope, before, 
farther, clim6, garden, throio. 

' By content, or by board. ' By family. 
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The next day the wolf came again, and said to the 
little pig, *' Little pig, there is to be a fair ^ in town ^ 
to-day. Will you go?" 

" Oh, yes," said the little pig, " I will go. What 
time ^ will you be ready? " 

" At three o'clock," said the wolf. 

The little pig marched^ off before the time and 
bought 2 a churn ^ at the fair. 

As he was going home, he saw the wolf coming. 
He was so frightened^ that he did not know what 
to do. 

He took off the lid ^ and crept ^ into the chum to 
hide.^ Then he put the lid on again and held it very 
tight.2 The churn turned over ^ and over and over, 
and rolled ^ down the hill with the pig in it. 

This frightened the wolf so much that he ran all 
the way home without going to the fair. 

He went to the little pig's house and told him how 
frightened he had been by a great round thing rolling ^ 
down the hill. 

"Ho, ho!" said the pig. "Did I frighten ^ you? 
I had been to the fair and bought a churn. When 
I saw you, I got into it, and rolled down the 
hill." 

^ By sound — fair, town, chum, hide, ovct, roll. 

2 By family. 

' By content, or board. 
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Then the wolf was in a great rage.^ He snarled ^ 
at the little pig, and said, " FU eat you up. FU eat 
you up. FU climb down the chimney ^ after you." 

When the wise little pig saw what the wolf was 
about, he hung ^ a pot full of water over a blazing ^ 
fire.^ Then, just as the wolf was climbing down the 
chimney, the pig took off the lid. In fell the wolf, 
and that was the end of him. 



^ By sound — rage, 


snarl, cYuumey, blaze, 


firfi 




* By content. 












SIGHT WORDS 








(See note, page 


70.) 








world second 


six 




angry 




much 


fortunes gone 


if 




even 




next 


mud Mr. Smith 


shaU 




early 




yes 


huff 


back 
fuU 








crept 
hung 



IMPORTANT FAMILIES 







(See pages 


16, 17, 18, 


19.) 




mud 


huff 




six 


back 


crept 


himg 


bud 


buff 




fix 


pack 


kept 


lung 


stud 


cuff 




mix 


tack 


slept 


sung 




puff 






black 


wept 


flung 


• 


muff 






crack 




strung 




stuff 






track 




swung 
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SIMPLE FAMILIES 
(See pages 20, 21.) 



barn 


end 


seek north 


bunch 


blow; 


south those 


darn 


bend 


cheek forth 


crunch 


grow 


mouth chose 




lend 


creek 




hunch 


• know 




close 




inend 


meek 




limch 


low 




hose 




send 


week 




mimch 


row 




nose 




spend 




• 


punch 


show 
snow 
throw 




rose 




third 


load 




field 


nice 




five 




bird 


road 




shield 


mice 




drive 






toad 




wield 


price 
rice 
slice 
twice 




hive 

live 

strive 


lane 


march 


hope 


over 


rage 


blaze 


cane 


parch 


pope 


clover 


cage 


craze 


mane 


starch 


rope 


rover 


page 


daze 


pane 


arch 


slope 






wage 


haze 














age 


graze 
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PIGGY 



» 



Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Tm leaving my mother, Fve grown ^ so big ! 

So big, young ^ pig ! 

So young, so big ! 
What, leaving your mother, you foolish ^ pig ! 



Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Fve got a new spade,^ and Fm going to dig ! * " 

To dig, little pig ! 

A little pig dig ! 
Well, I never saw a pig with a spade that could dig ! 



Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Fm going to the store ^ to buy ^ a nice fig ! ^ " 

A fig, little pig ! 

What, a pig eat a fig ! 
Well, I never yet * saw a pig eat a fig ! 

Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Fm going to a ball to dance ^ a fine jig ! ^ " 

A jig, little pig ! 

A pig dance a jig ! 
I never before ^ saw a pig dance a jig ! 

^ By sound — grovrnj foolish, bizy, dance, before. 

* By content, or by the board. ' By family. 
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Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Fm going to the fair ^ to run a fine rig ! ^ '' 

A rig, little pig ! 

A pig run a rig ! 
Well, I never before ^ saw a pig run a rig ! 

Where are you going to, you little pig? 

" Fm going to the barber's ^ to buy me a wig ! " 

A wig, little pig ! 

A pig in a wig ! 
Why, who ever before saw a pig in a wig? 

^ By sound — fair, before, barber. 
* By family. 



SIMPLE FAMILIES 

dance 

chance 

glance 

lance 

prance 

trance 
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JOHNNY AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

Part I 

A poor man once had three boys ^ : a big boy, a 
middle-sized boy, and a little boy. 

Johnny, the little boy, was called the simpleton ^ 
of the house. He did not get as many ^ good things 
as the other boys. 

One day the big boy was sent ^ into the forest ^ to 
chop wood. When he started,^ his mother gave him 
a big piece ^ of cake and a bottle ^ of sweet ^ milk.^ 

" Good-by, my dear. Take good care of your- 
self,2 " she said. 

Just as he reached ^ the forest he met a little old 
man. 

The little man said, "Good morning, my son.^ 
Will you give me a piece of your cake and a taste 
of your sweet milk? " 

But the greedy ^ boy said, " The more ^ I give 
you, the less ^ I shall have for myself .^ " 

He left ^ the little man standing ^ in the road ^ and 
went on his way. He soon came to a fine oak ^ 
tree and began ^ to chop it down. At the first ^ stroke ^ 

^ By content, or board. 

2 By sound — simple, sent, forest, start, piece, bottle, milk, 

you r self, reach, stand, road, oak, began^ first. 
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of the ax ^ it slipped ^ and cut - his arm. So he ran 
home to have his mother dress ^ the wound. 

The next day, the middle-sized boy was sent to 
the forest to chop wood. When he started, his mother 
gave him a big piece of cake and a bottle of sweet 
milk. 

" Good-by, my dear ! Take good care of your- 
self/' she said. 

Just as he reached the forest, he met a little old 
man. 

The man said to him, " Good morning, my son. 
Will you give me a piece of your cake and a taste of 
your sweet milk? " 

But the greedy boy said, " The more I give you, 
the less I shall have for myself." 

Then he left the little man standing in the middle 
of the road, and went on his way into the forest. 

He soon came to a tall oak tree and began to chop 
it down. 

At the first stroke of the ax it slipped and cut his 
leg. So he ran home as fast as he could to have 
his mother dress the wound. 

When Johnny, the simpleton, saw all this, he 
said, " Mother, let me go to the forest. Father,^ let 
me try .2 I will brings home some wood.' 



9t 



By content, or by the board. ^ By family. 
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" Nonsense/ " said the father. " The other boys 
got into trouble, and I am afraid to trust ^ you. 

How could a little boy like you chop down a tree? " 

But Johnny wished to go. So at last the father 
said, " Very well, you may go and try what you can 
do." 

There was no big piece of cake nor bottle of sweet 
milk for Johnny. His mother gave him a little 
piece of bread * and a bottle of sour ^ milk, and he 
started on his way. 

Just as he reached the forest, the little man ap- 
peared.^ 

" Good morning, Johnny ! Will you give me a 
piece of your cake and a taste of your sweet milk ? '' 

" It is only bread, and the milk is sour," said 
Johnny ; " but you may have as much as you 
wish." 

The old man and the little boy sat down to eat. 
Johnny looked at his dinner. It had changed^ to 
a beautiful cake and a bottle of good sweet milk. 

They ate as much as they wished, and then the 
little man said : — 

" Johnny, you have a kind heart.^ You have been 

^ By sound — nonsense, sour, appear, change, heart. 
2 By family. 
' By content. 
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very good to me, and I am going to tell you a secretJ 
There stands a little pine tree in the forest. Chop it 
down. In the middle of the stump,^ you will find * 
something." 

Then the little man disappeared.^ 

Johnny found the pine tree and at once began to 
chop it down. He chopped and chopped and 
chopped. At last the little tree fell. Johnny looked. 
Sitting in the middle of the stump ^ was a goose with 
golden feathers.^ 

Johnny took the goose under his arm and 
stroked ^ its golden feathers. He ran all the way 
home to show ^ his father and mother what he had 
found in the stump of the little pine tree. 

When Johnny reached ^ home, he put the goose on 
the table. Then he stroked the golden feathers, 
and the goose laid^ a golden egg. 

Each time that he stroked the golden feathers, 
the goose laid a golden egg. Johnny and his father 
soon had as many golden eggs as they wished. 

^ By sound — secret, disappear, stroke, she?/?, reach, laid. 

2 By family. 

' By content, or board. 
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SIGHT WORDS 




Johnny 


left 


bread 


boy 


ax 


feather 


simpleton 


slip 


father 


less 


nonsense 


many 



IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19.) 



boy 


less 


ax 


slip 


bread 


joy 


bless 


flax 


dip 


dead 


toy 


dress 


tax 


hip 


head 




gt^ess 


wax 


lip 


lead 




mess 




rip 


read 




press 




tip 

chip 

drip 

grip 

trip 

ship 


tread 
spread 
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SIMPLE FAMILIES 






(See 


pages 20, 


21.) 




st^ 


sweet 


milk 


more 


sour 


cart 


beet • 


silk- 


core 


flour 


dart 


feet 




pore 


howr 


chart 


greet 




tore 


scour 


part 


sheet 




snore 


our 


t«rt 


sleet 




shore . 




Bmart 


tweet 




store 




change 


find 


goose 


laid 




range 


bind 


loose 


braid 




strange 


mind 
grind 
rind 




maid 
paid 





Part II 

One day, Johnny, the simpleton, went out walk- 
ing with his golden goose under ' his arm. 

No one knew that Johnny, the simpleton, had 
found ^ a golden goose. 

No one knew that Johnny, the simpleton, was 
now a rich 2 boy. 

So Johnny took his golden goose under his arm 
and walked down the road to show it to the people ^ 
of the town.^ 

^ By sound — under, people, town. 
* By content, or by the board. 
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He had not gone far when he met a little girl. 
The girl said to herself, " There goes Johnny with a 
goose under his arm. What a very strange looking 
goose it is ! I wonder ^ if the feathers are real ^ 
gold. I should like to puU ^ one out for myself." 

Johnny walked on and the girl ran up behind ^ him. 
She stretched ^ out her hand to pull out a feather. 

She grasped ^ the wing of the goose, and found that 
she could not let go. 

By and by a second girl came running down the 
road. She wished to pull out a golden feather from 
the goose. 

She stretched out her hand and grasped the first 
girl. Then she found that she could not let go. 

Soon a third girl came running down the road. 
She wished to pull out a golden feather from the goose. 

" Go away ; go away ! " screamed ^ the first two 
girls. 

The third girl did not hear their cries.^ She 
stretched out her hand and gasped the second girl. 
Then she found that she could not let go. 

The three girls pulled and pulled, but it was of no 
use 2 — they could not get away. 

Johnny went on his way and did not trouble him- 
self about the girls hanging ^ on behind. 

* By content, or board. 

2 By sound — real, behind, stretch, grasp, scream, cries, use. 
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By and by they met a parson.^ He saw the three 
girls running after a boy and wished to help them. 

He stretched out his hand to drag^ the third girl 
away. When he grasped her hand, he found that 
he could not let go. He stuck * fast, and could not 
get away. 

On and on they all went running after Johnny. 

By and by they met the mayor ^ of the town. 

" Stop, parson, stop ! " he cried. " You will be 
late ^ to church.^ " 

He pulled and pulled at the parson's coat tail,^ 
and he, too, stuck fast. He found that he could not 
let go. 

Now there were five of them running down the 
road after Johnny. 

They passed ^ house after house, and all the fine peo- 
ple of the town ran to the windows ^ to look at them. 

They had gone. a mile. Then they saw a clown 
standing by the road. 

" There must be a circus ^ in town," said the clown. 
*' I will go, too, and do some of my funny ^ tricks.^ '' 

He grasped the mayor by the hand and stuck fast. 
He found that he could not let go. 

They had gone another mile when they met two 
men digging ^ in the road. 

^ By sound — parson, church, tail, windows, circus. 
2 By family. ^ By content, or board. 
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*' Oh, please set us free ^ ; please set us free ! " 
called out the parson. 

The men threw down their spades^ at once, and 
came to help them, but they, too, stuck fast. So 
Johnny had a fine string ^ of eight ^ people^ hanging 
on behind. 

All the people of the town had their heads ^ 
stretched out of their windows ; but Johnny walked 
on and did not trouble himself about the funny look- 
ing string of people hanging on behind. 

On and on they ran, till they came to the country ^ 
of a great king.^ 

This king had a beautiful daughter ^ who was very 
sad. No one could make her laugh. 

The king had said that the man who made her 
laugh might marry ^ her. 

Johnny heard what the king had said, and he at 
once made his way to the princess.^ 

The princess saw the golden goose and the funny 
looking people hanging on behind, and she burst ' 
into a fit 2 of laughter.^ 

She laughed and laughed, and the king was afraid 
she might never stop laughing. 

As soon as the princess began to laugh, the goose 
began to cackle.^ When the goose began to cackle, 

^ By sound — country, daughter, princess, burst, cackle. 
* By family. * By content, or board. 
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the three girls, the parson, the mayor, the clown, 
and the two men let go their hands again. 

Johnny stroked the golden feathers of the goose, 
and gave the king, the three girls, the parson, the 
mayor, the clown, and the two men each a golden 
egg, for they had all helped to make the princess 
laugh. 

Then Johnny took his golden goose under his arm. 
and walked back home. 





SIGHT WORDS 




rich 


hang eight 


marry 


wonder 


stuck laugh 


princess 



IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19.) 



hang 


stuck 


hang 


duck 


gang 


luck 


rang 


suck 


sang 


tuck 


sprang 


cluck 




truck 




struck 
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SIMPLE 


FAMILIES 






(See 


pages 20, 


21.) 
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real 


stret ch 




grasp 




tail 


mile 


deal 


fetch 




gasp 




fail 


file 


heal 


w;retch 




clasp 




haU 


pile 


meal 










mail 


stile 


peal 










pail 


while 


seal 










rail 




steal 






■ 




sail 




squeal 


\ 








trail 





Part III 

Johnny wished to marry the princess at once. He 
went to the king's palace ^ and said, " I have come 
to marry the princess." 

The king would not give his daughter to a 
simpleton. 

" I do not wish to let a simpleton marry the prin- 
cess," said the king. " But you may have her, if 
you will first bring me a man who 'can drink ^ up a 
whole ^ well ^ of water ^ in a day." 

Johnny thought of the little old man in the forest, 
and ran to find him. 

He soon came to the stump of the pine tree he had 
chopped down, and there he saw a strange ^ man with 
a very sad face sitting beside ^ it. 

* By content, or board. ^ gy sound — w;hole. 

' By family. 
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" Grood morning, sir/ what ails^ you?" asked ^ 
Johnny. 

The man said, " I shall die of thirst ! ^ I shall 
die of thirst ! I have already had a barrel ^ of water, 
and it was no more to me than a drop^ on a hot 
stone. ^ I could drink a whole well of water in a 
day." 

How pleased Johnny was to hear these words ! ^ 

" You are the man for me ! " said Johnny. 

He led ^ the man to the king's garden and showed 
him the well. The man drank ^ and drank, and at 
the end of the day not a drop of water was left. 

A second time Johnny went to the king, and said, 
" I have come to marry the princess." 

The king would not give his daughter to a 
simpleton. 

" I do not wish to let a simpleton marry the prin- 
cess," said the king. '* But you may have her, if 
you will first bring me a man who can eat, in one 
day, a loaf ^ of bread as big as a house." 

Johnny ran into the forest again. 

He soon came to the stump of the pine tree he had 
chopped down, and there he saw a strange man with 
a very sad face sitting beside it. 

^ By sound — sir, ail, ask, thirst, loaf. 
' By content, or by board. 
' By family. 
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"Good morning, sir, what ails you?" asked 
Johnny. 

" I shall die of hunger ! I shall die of hunger ! I 
have already eaten a great big loaf of bread, and it 
was no more to me than a mouthful.^ I could eat a 
house full of bread in one day." 

How pleased Johnny was to hear these words ! 

'' You are the very man for me," said Johnny. 

He led the man to the king's garden. There all 
the bread in the country had been mixed ^ into a 
loaf as big as a house. The man ate, and ate, and 
ate, till, at the end of the day, not a mouthful of 
bread was left. 

A third time Johnny went to the king, and said, 
" I have come to marry the princess." 

But the king did not wish to give her to him. 

" Bring ^me a ship^ that can fiy ^ in the air ^ and 
sail ^ on the sea,^ " he said, " and then you may 
marry the princess." 

Once more Johnny ran to the forest. This time 
he met the little old man who had told him about 
the golden goose. 

'' Good morning, my son," said the little old man. 
" So you have come to see me again. I drank the 
water for you and ate the bread for you. You have 

^ By sound — mouth, air, sail, sea. 

2 By content, or by board. ^ gy family. 
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a good, kind heart. You have been so good to me 
that I am going to give you a beautiful little ship. 
It can fly in the air and sail on the sea." 

Johnny took the beautiful ship to the king, and the 
king thought he was a very wise boy. So Johnny 
and the princess were married that very day. 

Then the golden goose flew back to the forest- 
It flew to the nest it had left in the stump of the 
little pine tree. And there you may find it if you 
will first find the stump. 



palace 
drink 



SIGHT WORDS 

water barrel 

sir drank 



words 
married 



IMPORTANT FAMILIES 

(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19.) 

drink sir drank 



pink 


fir 


bank 


sink 


stir 


crank 


wink 


whir 


sank 


think 


SIMPLE FAMILIES 
(See pages 20, 21.) 


thank 


ti;hole 


face die 


stone 


hole 


lace lie 


bone 


pole 


race pie 


tone 


stole . 


brace tie 
grace 


alone 
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WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 

What does little birdie ^ say,* 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly,^ says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 

Birdie, rest * a little longer. 
Till the little wings ^ are stronger.* 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies ^ away. 

What does little baby say. 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise ^ and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs ^ are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby too shall fly away. 

* By sound — bird, flies, rise, lim6. * By family. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

(Advanced) 

A very long time ago. there lived in the country a 
beautiful girl, but I cannot tell you her real name. 

Her grandmother loved her so much that she 
made for her a bright red coat with a hood. Ever 
after she was called Little Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said to her, " I have some 
butter and a cake for grandmother. Go, my dear, 
and see how she is, for she has been ill." 

Little Red Riding Hood put on her red coat and 
hood, and made ready to start at once. *' Good-by, 
mother," she said, and she was very happy. 

Her 'grandmother's house was a long way off, on 
the other side of a dark forest. 

As she was going through the forest, suddenly ^ 
there sprang before her a big wolf, with his great 
mouth 2 wide open. He wanted to eat her up, but 
dared ^ not do so, for he heard a noise among the 
trees. He knew some woodmen were near by, and 
so he softly^ drew back and asked, ^ " Where are you 
going, my dear little girl ? " 

Note. In the following lessons the footnotes will show only how 
words, whether new or review, should be sounded on the board by 
the child. All new words falling into the classes " sight words " or 
" family drills " will be left to the teacher. 

^ sudden. ^ mouth. ^ dare, * soft. ^ ask. 
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Little Red Riding Hood was not afraid of him 
when he began to talk to her. 

" I am going to see my grandmother and carry 
her some cake and butter/' said she. 

" And where does yom- grandmother live? " asked 
the wolf. 

" In the white house by the mill, on the other 
side of the forest." 

" I will go and see her, too," said the wolf. "Let 
us see who can get there first." 

'/ 1 will go this way," said Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

" I will go that way," said he. 

The wolf started off another way. As soon as he 
was out of sight, he began to run as fast as he could. 
He soon came to the grandmother's house, and 
knocked at the door, — rap, rap, rap. 

"Who is there?" 

" It is I. It is Little Red Riding Hood," called 
the wolf, changing ^ his voice. " I have brought 
some butter and a cake from mother." 

" Turn the door knob and push the door open and 
come in," called the grandmother. 

The wolf turned the door knob and softly pushed 
the door open with his great paw. He peeped in. 
The grandmother saw him leap ^ into the room. She 

^ change. 2 ^g^p 
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sprang out the back way, and ran to the forest to 
call the woodmen. 

The wolf then shut the door. He put on the 
grandmother's nightgown. He pulled down the 
shades/ and jumped into bed. 

By and by Little Red Riding Hood came to the 
house and knocked at the door, — rap, rap, rap. 

''Who is there?" 

Little Red Riding Hood heard the great voice, 
and at first she was afraid. Then she thought her 
grandmother had a very bad cold, and she said, 
" It is Little Red Riding Hood. I have brought 
some butter and a cake from mother." 

The wolf called out, '' Turn the door knob, push 
the door open, and come in." 

Little Red Riding Hood turned the door knob. 
She pushed the door open and went in. 

The wolf said, '' Shut the door and put the cake 
and butter away and come here." 

Little Red Riding Hood put the cake and the 
butter on a dish and then sat down by the bed. She 
could not see very well, for the room was dark ; but 
she thought a great change had come over the grand- 
mother. 

" Grandmother," she said, " what great arms you 
have ! " 

^ shade. 
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The better to hug you, my dear." 
" Grandmother, what great ears you have ! " 
" The better to hear you, my dear." 
Grandmother, what great eyes you have ! " 
The better to see you, my dear." 
Grandmother, what great teeth you have ! " 
The better to eat you up." And with that, the 
wicked old beast sprang out of bed. 

Little Red Riding Hood was frightened. She did 
not know ^ what to do. 

Just then the door opened. In came the wood- 
men and the grandmother. They had come just in 
time, and the woodmen soon put an end to the 
wicked old wolf. Little Red Riding Hood began to 
cry. " grandmother," she said, '' I am so glad you 
have come ! " 

SIGHT WORDS 
love through want among push 

IMPORTANT FAMILY SIMPLE FAMILIES 

(See pages 16, 17, 18, 19,) (See page 20.) 

love leap beast 

dove cheap feast 

glove heap east 
shove 
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THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS 

Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 

mother dear, 

We very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens. 

Lost your mittens ! You naughty ^ kittens ! 
Then you shall have no pie, 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 
No, you shall have no pie, 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 

The three little kittens found their mittens, 
And they began to cry, 

mother dear. 

See here, see here. 
See, we have found our mittens. 

Put on your mittens, you silly kittens, 
And you may have some pie, 

Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r, 
let us have the pie, 

Purr-r, purr-r, purr-r. 

* nBMghty. 
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The three little kittens put on the mittens, 
And soon ate up the pie ; 

mother dear, 

We greatly ^ fear 
That we have soiled ^ our mittens. 



Soiled your mittens ! You naughty kittens ! 
Then they began to sigh,^ 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 
Then they began to sigh, 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 



The little kittens washed their mittens, 
And hung them out to dry ; 

mother dear. 

Do not you hear 
That we have washed our mittens? 

Washed your mittens ! you good kittens ! 
But I smell a rat close ^ by ; 

Hush ! hush ! mee-ow, mee-ow, 
We smell a rat close by ; 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 

» great. » sigh. 

* soil. * close. 
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SIGHT WORDS 
lost wash hush 

IMPORTANT FAMILY SIMPLE FAMILY 

(See page 19.) (See page 20.) 

purr soil 

burr boil 

our spoil 

oil 
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RHCECUS 

One day a youth ^ named Rhoecus was walking 
through a forest. As he walked along, he saw a tree 
just ready to fall. It was a fine oak tree with beau- 
tiful leaves. 

Rhoecus felt sorry that so fine a tree should fall 
to the ground, so he put a log against its trunk with 
great care. As he turned to go, he heard a voice 
speak 2 his name, *' Rhoecus!" 

He looked, but could see nothing. It was as if the 
wind had stirred ^ the leaves to murmur,^ " Rhoecus.'' 
And while he waited,^ again it murmured softer^ 
than a breeze, '* Rhoecus ! " 

He turned again and looked about him. Then he 
started as if in a happy dream ^ ; for there, beside the 
old oak tree, he saw a beautiful maiden.^ 

As he looked at her, she said, " Rhoecus, I am 
the fairy of this tree. I must live with it and die 
with it. You have made my life longer ^ by bracing ^° 
it up. Now ask " what you will and I shall grant ^^ 
your wish." 

Rhoecus was very happy when she said this; he 
wished to have the beautiful fairy for his friend.^^ 



^ youth. 


* murmur. 


7 dream. 


*o brace. 


" friend. 


* speak. 


^wait. 


® maiden. 


" ask. 




^ stir. 


^ softer. 


^ longer. 


*2 grant. 
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'' Only be my friend," he said, " Give me gentle 
eyes like yours." 

" I grant your wish, Rhoecus. Meet me here an 
hour before sunset." 

Then she disappeared.^ He could see nothing but 
the shadow 2 of the oak. Not a sound came to his 
ears but the low ^ rustle ^ of the leaves. 

He went on his way through the forest. As he 
walked along, the sky seemed very blue and clear, and 
the sunshine glittered ^ through the trees. He felt so 
happy that he thought he could almost fly. 

He went on to the city. At the house of a friend, 
he met some boys at games. He joined * in the games 
and soon forgot that the hours were flying. He for- 
got his promise. 

After a while a yellow ^ bee came buzzing and hum- 
ming about his head. Rhoecus brushed it off, but 
the bee came back. 

He beat it off again. Three times the bee came 
back. At last he wounded ^ its wing, and then it flew 
away. 

Rhoecus watched with angry eyes as the bee flew 
through the window.® Then he saw that the sun was 
sinking in the west. 



^ disappear. 


* rustle. 


^ydloti;. 


2 shadow;. 


^ glitter. 


8 wound. 


' loiy. 


^ join. 


• windot(?. 
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Suddenly,^ it came to his mind that he was to meet 
the fairy before the sun went down. He sprang to 
his feet and rushed away without a word. Through 
the city and into the forest he ran till he was out of 
breaith. 

At last he reached the tree. He listened ^ and heard 
the fairy's low voice again. He heard it moan ^ 
and sigh/ '' Rhoecus — Rhoecus ! " 

« 

He looked around him. He could see nothing, for 
all the forest was dark. 

*' Rhoecus," the voice sighed,^ " you shall never 
see me again. I sent a little bee to tell you to come, 
but you brushed him away with a wounded wing. 

*' We fairies show ourselves ^ only to gentle eyes, 
and he who is unkind^ to the smallest^ living^ thing 
can never see us again. Good-by." 

^ sudden. * sigh. "^ smallest. 

2 lis to. ^ ourselves. ® live. 

* moan. ^ unkind. 
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SIGHT WORDS 




Rhoecus 


tnink 


hum 


sorry 


city 


brushed 


log 


promiae 


watched 


against 


buzz 


breath 



log 
dog 
fog 
frog 



IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
(See pages 18, 19.) 

trunk buzz hum brush 

chunk fuzz gum crush 

drunk muzzle grum ble hush 

sunk puzzle tiun ble rush 



speak 


breeze 


beak 


freeze 


creak 


sneeze 


leak 


wheeze 


peak 




sneak 




streak 




weak 





SIMPLE FAMILIES 
(See pages 20, 21.) 

life ask grant 

fife cask chant 

kraie mask pant 
wife task plant 

strife slant 

scant 
ant 



jom 


moan 


coin 


groan 


loin 


loan 
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THE THREE BEARS 

(Advanced) 

Many years ago there were three bears who lived 
together in a house of their own in a thick, dark forest. 
One of them was a little wee bear ; one was a middle- 
sized bear ; and the other was a great big bear. 

They had each a pot for porridge; a little wee 
pot for the little wee bear, and a middle-sized pot 
for the middle-sized bear, and a great big pot for the 
great big bear. 

And they had each a chair to sit upon; a little 
wee chair for the little wee bear, a middle-sized 
chair for the middle-sized bear, and a great big chair 
for the great big bear. 

And they had each a bed to sleep in ; a little wee 
bed for the little wee bear, a middle-sized bed for 
the middle-sized bear, and a great big bed for the 
great big bear. 

One day, they made porridge for their breakfast 
and poured ^ it into their porridge pots. Then they 
went out to walk through the forest while the por- 
ridge was cooling. 

While they were walking, a little girl named 
Goldenlocks came to the house. 

She looked in at the window. She peeped in at 
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the crack of the door. Then, seeing nobody in the 
house, she turned the door knob. 

The door was not fastened.^ Little Goldenlocks 
opened it and went in. How pleased she was when 
she saw the porridge on the table ! If she had been 
a polite little girl, she would have waited till the 
bears came home, and they might have asked her to 
stay for breakfast. But little Goldenlocks set about 
helping herself. 

First she tasted the porridge of the great big bear, 
and that was too hot for her. She tasted the por- 
ridge of the middle-sized bear, and that was too cold 
for her. Then she went to the porridge of the little 
wee bear, and tasted that ; and that was neither ^ too 
hot nor too cold, but just right. She liked it so well 
that she ate it all up. 

Little Goldenlocks sat down in the chair of the 
great big bear, and that was too hard for her. She sat 
down in the chair of the middle-sized bear, and that 
was too soft for her. She sat down in the chair of 
the little wee bear, and that was neither too hard 
nor too soft, but just right. So, there she sat till 
the bottom of the chair came out, and down she fell 
upon the floor. 

Then little Goldenlocks went into the room in 
which the three bears slept. She lay down upon the 

^ fastened. ' neither. 
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bed of the great big bear, and that was too high at 
the head for her. She lay down upon the bed of 
the middle-sized bear, and that was too high at the 
foot for her. She lay down upon the bed of the 
little wee bear, and that was neither too high at the 
head nor at the foot, but just right; so she sank 
down upon the pillows ^ and lay there till she was 
fast asleep. 

By this time the three bears thought their por- 
ridge would be cool, and so they came home to break- 
fast. 

The great big bear looked into his porridge pot 
and began to roar ^ in his great rough voice, " Some- 
body has been at my porridge." 

The middle-sized bear looked into her porridge 
pot and began to growP in a middle-sized voice, 
" Somebody has been at my porridge." 

The little wee bear looked into his porridge pot 
and began to cry in a little wee voice, " Somebody 
has been at my porridge and has eaten it all up." 

The three bears now began to grow very cross. 
They saw that some one had been in their house and 
had eaten up the little wee bear's breakfast, and they 
looked around to see who it could be. 

" Somebody has been sitting in my chair ! " roared 
the great big bear in his great rough voice. 

^ pilloiy. 2 YQQY 3 growl. 
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" Somebody has been sitting in my chair ! " growled 
the middle-sized bear in her middle-sized voice. 

" Somebody has been sitting in my chair and has 
broken it all down ! " cried the little wee bear in his 
little wee voice. 

Then the three bears went into their sleeping 
room. 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed ! " roared 
the great big bear in his great rough voice. 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed ! *' growled 
the middle-sized bear in her middle-sized voice. 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed and here 
she is now ! " cried the little wee bear in his little 
wee voice. 

• Little Goldenlocks had heard in her sleep the 
roaring of the great big bear, but it did not waken 
her. She was so fast asleep that it was no more to 
her than the roaring of the wind or the rumbling ^ of 
thunder.2 

She had also heard the growling of the middle- 
sized bear, but that did not waken her. It was no 
more than if she had heard some one speaking in a 
dream. 

But when she heard the crying of the little wee 
bear, it was so sharp ^ and so shrill that it wakened 
her at once. Up she started and when she saw three 

^ rumble. * thunder. ' sharp. 
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bears standing by the side of the bed, she was very 
much frightened. She tumbled ^ out of the bed, and 
ran to the window. 

Now the window was open, because ^ all wise bears 
sleep with their windows open. Out jumped little 
Goldenlocks, and she ran through the forest as fast 
as she could run. And the three bears never saw 
anything more of her. 

^ tumble. 2 because. 

SIGHT WORDS 
together rough cross 

IMPORTANT FAMILY SIMPLE FAMILIES 



(See pages 18, 
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roar 




growl 


boss 




boar 




howl 


gloss 




soar 




fowl 


loss 




oar 




prowl 
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owl 
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THE BROOK 



" Stop, stop, pretty water ! 
Said Mary one day, 
To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away. 

" You run on so fast ! 
I wish you would stay ! 
My boat and my flowers 
You will carry away. 

" But I will run after ; 
Mother says that I may, 
For I would know where 
You are running away." 

So Mary ran on, 
But I have heard say 



That she never could find 
Where the brook ran away. 
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CINDERELLA 

I 

There was once a man who had a wife ^ and one 
dear little daughter. They lived in a beautiful 
house in the city. 

One day the mother fell sick and died. 

The father was afraid his little daughter ^ would be 
alone, so he married again. 

The new mother had two daughters, and they 
made their little sister^ do all the hard work about 
the house. 

They made her wash the dishes^ and scrub the 
stairs ^ ; they made her sweep the rooms and clean * 
the grates.^ They sent her to sleep in the attic on 
an old pile of straw, while they had beautiful bedrooms 
with long looking-glasses.* 

This poor little girl was not happy. When her 
work was done, she would sit in a corner^ in the 
kitchen,!® among the ashes and cinders.^^ So the 
sisters called her Cinderella. The sisters' fine clothes 
made Cinderella feel shabby, but even^^ in her 
ragged ^^ dress she was more beautiful than they. 

* wife. * dish. ^ grate. ^° kitchen.* " rag. 

^dmghier, * stair. ^ glass. "cinder, 

'sister. ® clean. ^corner. ^^even. 

* It is easier for children to get such words as kitchen, match, etc., 
that have a silent t by means of the phonograms^ it, at, et, etc, 
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Now the king's son gave a grand ball and invited ^ 
all the rich people in the city. Cinderella's sisters 
were invited to the ball. How proud ^ and happy 
they were ! For days and days they talked of noth- 
ing but gowns and the fine people they hoped to 
meet. 

At last the great day came. The two sisters kept 
Cinderella running about from morning till night. 
She had to get their fine clothes ready to wear. 

" I shall wear a pink satin ' dress," said one of 
them, " and trim it with real lace. And I shall 
wear slippers ^ to match.^ " 

" And I," said the other, " shall wear a blue gown 
of silk ® and cover it with gold lace, and I shall wear 
diamonds around my neck. You have nothing so 
fine as that." 

Then the sisters grew angry and would have struck 
each other, but Cinderella took pains ^ to be kind to 
them. 

She was repaid ® at last by seeing them at peace. 

When they were almost ready for the bdll they 
said, " Cinderella, would you like to go to the ball ? " 

" Oh," said the poor girl, " you are mocking me. 
It is not for me to be so happy." 

" Indeed,^ " they said with a sneer, " people 

^invite. 'satin. ^ match. ^pain. •indeed. 

2 proud. * slipper. ® silk. ^ repaid. 
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would only laugh to see a ragged ^ cinder maid at a 
ball/' 

The proud sisters spent ^ much time before their 
long looking-glasses. They turned and turned and 
turned to see how their fine dresses trailed ^ behind ^ 
them. 

At last the hour came and the coach ^ stopped at 
the door. They hurried^ out and stepped into it; 
the coachman cracked his whip and away they went 
to the ball. 

II 

Cinderella watched the coach till it was out of 
sight. Then she stole back to the kitchen fire and 
began to cry. 

Suddenly/ a fairy appeared.^ 

" Why are you crying, my little maid ? '' 

" Oh, I wish — I wish," began the poor girl; but 
she could not speak,® for her voice was choked ^® 
with sobs. 

" I know,ii " said the fairy. " You wish you could 
go to the ball." 

Cinderella nodded her head. 

"You are a good girl, and you shall go. Run 



»rag. 


* behind. 


^ sudden. 


10 choke. 


2 spent. 


^ coach. 


^ appear. 


^1 know. 


' trail 


® hurry. 


^ speak. 
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into the garden and bring me the finest ^ pumpkin ^ 
you can find." 

Cinderella ran into the garden and brought the 
finest pumpkin she could find. The fairy scooped^ 
it hollow and then struck it with her wand. It 
became a splendid^ golden coach. 

" Now bring me the mousetrap^ from the pantry," 
said the fairy. 

Cinderella ran to the pantry and brought the 
mousetrap. One by one, six fat mice passed through 
the trap door. The fairy struck each of them with 
her wand and they became six fine black horses. 

" Now, Cinderella, can you find a coachman ? " 
asked the fairy. 

" There might be a rat in the rat trap," said Cin- 
derella. 

Cinderella ran into the garden and brought the 
rat trap. In it were three large rats. The fairy 
struck one of them with her wand, and he became a 
fine fat coachman in a white wig and silk stockings. 

" Now go again into the garden and you will find 
six lizards behind the waterpot," said the fairy. 

Cinderella ran into the garden and brought the 
lizards, and the fairy struck each of them with her 
wand. Six splendid footmen, in white wigs and silk 
stockings, jumped up behind the coach. 

^ fine. 2 pumpkin. * scoop. * splendid. ^ mousetrap. 
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Cinderella was very happy. 

" Oh, it is all so lovely ^ ! " she said. Then she 
thought of her shabby clothes. 

The fairy looked at the ragged dress. Then 
with a touch of her wand she changed ^ the shabby 
clothes to a dress of gold and silver^ cloth. The 
beautiful dress sparkled ^ in the light as it trailed 
behind her. She no longer had bare feet, for on them 
were silk stockings and a beautiful pair of little glass 
slippers. 

" Come, child, you will be late," said the fairy. 
" Remember,^ if you stay at the palace one moment^ 
after midnight your coach will become a pumpkin; 
your horses will be mice; your coachman a rat; 
your footmen lizards ; and you, yourself, will be the 
little cinder maid you were an hour ago." 

Cinderella stepped into the coach; the coachman 
cracked his whip, and away she went to the ball. 

Ill 

The coach dashed^ up to the palace and the door 
was flung open. The king's son came down the steps 
of the palace to meet Cinderella. " Never," said he 
to himself, " have I seen any one so lovely." 

He gave her his hand and led her into the great 

Uove. 'silver. * remember. ^dash. 

2 change. * spark. ® moment. 
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hall. All the fine people stood aside to let her pass. 
The music stopped, and the dancers^ stood still. 
Such a beautiful princess had never been seen. 

Then the music struck up and the prince ^ led her 
out to dance with him. 

At supper,^ the two sisters felt very proud when 
the beautiful princess spoke to them, for they never 
dreamed who she really ^ was. 

Suddenly, a clock struck a quarter to twelve.^ 
Cinderella went to the king and queen and made 
them a low^ bow and said good night. Then the 
prince led her to her coach, and the coachman drove 
her home. 

There she found the fairy waiting to hear all 
about the ball. 

" It was lovely," said Cinderella, " and there is to 
be another ball to-morrow night.'' 

" You shall go," said the fairy ; and she disap- 
peared just as the sisters came home. 

They found the sleepy little cinder maid sitting in 
a comer in the kitchen. 

" Oh," said the elder sister, " it was such a lovely 
ball, and we met the most beautiful princess that ever 



was seen." 



" Who was she? " asked Cinderella. 

" Nobody knows ; she would not tell her name." 

^ dancer. ^ prince. ^ supper. * real. * twelve. • low. 
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IV 

The next night the two sisters again went to the 
ball, and so did Cinderella ; for, after they had gone, 
the fairy had come as before and made her ready. 

" Now, remember twelve o'clock," said the fairy 
as Cinderella rode away. 

" Oh, yes, I will remember." 

Cinderella was even more splendid than on the 
first night, and the young prince never left her side. 
He said so many pretty things to her that the hours ^ 
flew swiftly. 2 

The evening passed away like a dream, and Cin- 
derella did not even think of the fairy; she forgot 
her promise. Ten o'clock came and she did not 
hear it strike ; and then eleven, and still she sat by the 
side of the prince and heard nothing but his voice. 

Suddenly, the great clock in the tower sounded the 
first stroke of twelve. Up started Cinderella, and, 
like a wild deer, she fled from the room. The prince 
ran after her, but she was too swift for him. 

She darted^ down the steps of the palace as the 
last stroke of twelve died away, and, in an instant, 
the beautiful lady had disappeared. When the prince 
reached the door, he saw only a ragged cinder maid 
running down the road. 

^ Aour. 2 swift. ' dart. 
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Poor little Cinderella! She went home through 
the dark streets pale, frightened, ragged, and cold, 
without coach, or footmen, or coachman. She had 
lost all of her fine clothes but one little glass slipper ; 
the other she had dropped in the ballroom as she 
ran away. 

The fire was out when she reached her home. 
There was no fairy waiting for her. She sat down 
in a corner of the kitchen among the ashes and 
cinders. 

When the two sisters came home, they told her 
how the beautiful princess had been to the ball; 
how the great clock in the tower had sounded the 
first stroke of twelve; how the princess had started 
up and fled from the room; how she had dropped 
one of her little glass slippers; and how the king's 
son had picked it up and put it in his pocket.^ Cin- 
derella listened to all they had to say. 



The next morning there was a great noise of trum- 
pets 2 and drums.^ The king's son had sent his 
men through the land to say that he would marry 
any young lady who could wear the little glass slipper. 

So all the fine young ladies tried on the little 

^ pocket. 2 trumpet. ' drum. 
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glass slipper; but it was a fairy slipper and fitted 
none of them. 

The king's men brought the slipper to Cinderella's 
house and the two sisters tried and tried to get their 
feet into it ; but it was of no use — they were much 
too large. 

" Please let me try? " said Cinderella. 

" What, you ! " and the sisters burst into shouts 
of laughter. But Cinderella smiled and held out her 
hand. 

The king's men bade Cinderella sit down on the 
stool. Cinderella put out her little foot, and the 
slipper went on with great ease.^ 

The sisters stood by with wide-open eyes. Cin- 
derella then drew from her pocket the other little 
glass slipper, and put it on the other foot. Then 
the fairy appeared,^ and touched Cinderella with her 
wand. Cinderella was again the beautiful lady 
dressed in silver and gold. 

And now, the two sisters knew that she was the 
same princess they had seen at the ball. They knew 
how badly they had treated ^ her all these years, and 
they fell at her feet and asked her to forgive them. 

Cinderella was as good now as when she had been 
a cinder maid. She forgave her sisters and hoped 
they would always love her. 

^ ease. ^ appear. ^ treat. 
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The king's men took Cinderella to the king's 
palace, and she told her story to the king and queen, 
for they believed ^ in fairies. Not long after that, 
Cinderella was married to the prince, and she was 
happy as long as she lived. 

^ believe. 
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FIRST READER 

SPECIAL DEVICES IN TEACHING 

READING 



DEVICE I 



The words learned by each group of children 
while reading from the board should furnish material 
for seat work. When the children have learned four 
new words, these words should be written by the 
teacher in books for the children to keep in their 
desks. 

The teacher folds pieces of drawing paper, or other 
stiff paper, into book covers, punches two (four 
when open) holes into them for cords, and writes 
the children's names on them. Four words make a 
page ;, the teacher should cut her papers accordingly. 
Four are specified because these are enough for one 
day's work during board reading ; there may be less 
at the beginning, even with the advanced group of 
children. The best way is for the teacher to write a 
new page only as the group learns four new words. 

The teacher writes the words on single pages of 
writing paper which have holes punched to correspond 
with the covers. (She may have a supply at hand.) 
The children, when supplied with these pages, tie 
them between the covers. The teacher should insist 
upon having a bow tied (or one tie) so the top cover 
may be lifted to add a new page without disturbing 
the other pages. This is good manual training. 

135 
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These books furnish children valuable occupation 
when other seat work has been completed (the mak- 
ing; the studying of words; the learning of their 
own names), but should not be given for home work. 
Children of six and seven years of age are too young 
for home work. The new pages should be supplied 
until the words in the first story have been learned, 
and then the books should be given to the children to 
be taken home and kept. 

DEVICE II 

When the group of children knows all the words in 
the first sentence, the sentence may be transposed, or 
shortened, to test the children's power to recognize 
old forms in new relations, and their ability as readers. 

A tree was in the woods. 

A little tree was in the woods. 

In the woods was a pine tree. 

A pine tree was in the woods. 

In the woods was a little pine tree. 

After such sentences have been read from the 
board, it will be found helpful to write them on strips 
of paper for use by the children at their desks. As 
the reading on the board advances, such transposition 
should continue, at least, until the teacher knows her 
class can read their words in any relation. It will 
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not be necessary for the teacher to write more than 
one of each, for with the variety of expressions, 
sentences will soon accumulate, and each child will 
receive daily several different sentences to study. 

DEVICE III 

As review words are dropped, they may be pre- 
served on cards written on one side and printed on 
the other. When all the words in a sentence have 
been learned, these cards may be distributed among 
the children and the review sentence built along the 
ledge of the blackboard, as follows : — 

The teacher writes some review sentence on the 
board without having it read. She distributes the 
cards having the same words as the sentence. The 
children build the sentence by matching their cards 
with the words in the sentence on the board. Having 
built the sentence, some child reads it. Then the 
teacher calls the words, out of their order, and the 
children collect the cards. The children, now having 
different words, again rebuild the sentence. When 
this has been done several times, the children reverse 
the cards, matching the printed words with the script 
on the board. 

This affords an interesting game and leads directly 
to print by association with the script. 
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DEVICE IV 

An excellent way to emphasize phonic work at the 
beginning is to have it written, following the lessons in 
phonics. If the child has not yet learned to write, the 
teacher should supervise the writing of all new forms. 

The child writes first the whole word pine after 
watching the teacher write it. The teacher need not 
erase her word. At first, it is better for the child 
to try to remember how the teacher wrote it while 
looking at the teacher's word than to try to remember 
and look at no word at all. The teacher should 
gently stop the child, if he goes wrong, and write the 
word for him again. After the child has written 
pine, he should write the first sound, p ; the second 
sound, ine. Other children should do the same. 

DEVICE V 

As the families of the words that introduced the 
consonants are taken up, they should be written by 
the teacher, one family at a time, in books similar 
to those made for " Sight Words." This should con- 
tinue at least until the children have in their possession 
the collection of families given on the chart. These 
books furnish material for occupation at the desks or 
blackboards immediately after the lessons are finished. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE SECOND READER 

The Second Reader may be used in the last part of 
the first year of school for advanced groups of children. 

The developing of words on the board may be 
omitted after Book II has been introduced, unless such 
development appears to be absolutely necessary for 
backward or new pupils. After finishing the First 
Reader the children should have acquired individual 
power to study entirely from the printed page, except 
as the teacher finds it necessary to present '* Sight 
Words " or " Family Drills." 

Only " Important Family " lists from words that are 
used in Book II are given at the end of the book. 
"Simple Family" lists containing words with silent 
letters and the final e are omitted since children should 
now recognize at sight all words belonging to such lists. 

Children having used the family lists of words at the 
end of the First Reader are familiar with the presence 
of silent letters and with known elements indicated on 
these pages by italics or underscoring. Therefore, they 
will recognize these forms in the footnotes in Book II. 

The footnotes in Book II are arranged for the benefit 
of the children, and not for the teacher as in the 
Manual. These notes are to help the child to analyze 

141 
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words himself by means of known elements already in- 
troduced in the First Reader and to aid him to silent 
study preparatory to the reading lessons. 

The diacritical marks used in the Second Reader 
are few. They should be introduced as they are in- 
dicated in the footnotes. 

New words to be taught as " Sight Words " in the 
Second Reader, naturally occurring less and less as 
power increases, are unphonetic; that is, only such 
words as cannot yet be sounded by known elements, or 
by diacritical marks. They should be acquired by con- 
text, or, when not so acquired, they should be presented 
by the teacher and visualized. 

New phonetic words or diflBcult review words should 
be analyzed by the children themselves with the aid of 
the notes at the foot of the pages, or by family drills. 

If the children now hesitate or fail to recognize simple 
words having the final e that have not been noted at 
the foot of the pages, the teacher should simply refer 
to the ending of that particular word. 

All new words whose roots have been modified by 
prefix or suffix have been simplified at the foot of the 
pages for the benefit of the child (Ex. driving — driv^). 
All review words whose forms have been modified so as 
to become unfamiliar to the child have been noted at 
the foot of the pages for the child's benefit (Ex. want — 
wanted). 
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When words having two adjacent vowels appear in 
the text and children hesitate in pronouncing them, the 
teacher should assist ohly by mentioning to the class 
that usually the first vowel is sounded and the second 
is silent. In cases of exceptions to this rule, italics 
have been introduced in the Second Reader at the foot 
of the pages for the benefit of the children (Ex. field, 
break). 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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